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FAMILY PLANNING ATTITUDE PREDICTION, THE SOCIAL WORKER AND 
THE VILLAGER 


Dr. WittiAm A. Morrison! 


In the following pages, Dr. Morrison, who visited India in 1952 as a Fulbright scholar 
to study the rural social changes in an Indian village, gives a scholarly presentation of the 
attitudes of the villager towards family planning. 


In the final analysis, the author avers that all efforts to pursuade the people to accept the 
known methods of contraception against their volition will be wasted unless the propaganda 
used is sufficiently well designed and presented to reach and to be meaningful to them. For 
creating a favourable climate for family planning, illiteracy should be effaced and a general 
standard of education raised. 


Effective communication of information to 
receptive recipients is undoubtedly a major 
objective of the professional social worker. 
Indeed, without effective communication, 
efforts made by even the most diligent and 
sincere worker can only be regarded as in- 
effectual. Effective means of communication, 
necessary as they are, are able to achieve their 
objectives only if interested or open-minded 
individuals perceive and incorporate the new 
information into their cognitive patterns or 
thought structures.? Indeed, the best designed 
propaganda campaign, whether it stresses a 
new soap, better oral hygiene procedures or 
family planning, can fail miserably if it is not 
perceived by receptive or potentially receptive 
recipients or if it is misunderstood by them.’ 
These generalizations are well recognized, but 


such recognition does not obviate the 


important fact that even today it is often very 
difficult to know to whom or to which group 
to direct the propaganda of a campaign. In 
other words, usually the propagandist does 
not know which individuals or groups of 
individuals in the total population will 
willingly hear his message or which groups will 
willingly accept the message, or which groups 
will reject the content of his propaganda. This 
problem is usually uppermost in the minds of 
all workers in the pre-action period of a 
campaign, since the type of communication 
offered must be designed to reach the receptive 


.or potentially receptive audience and to 


change the viewpoints of the antagonistic 
groups. Thus the propaganda’s content and 
form often must vary considerably depending 
upon the specific audience or audiences to 
which it is beamed. Thus the anxiety 





1Assistant Professor of Sociology, United College, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 








2For a thorough, scholarly presentation of the basic principles of social psychology, the reader 
is referred to David Krech & Richard Crutchfield Theory and Problems of Social Psychology 
(New York: McGraw Hill Book Company, 1948). Here the problems of perception, 
congnition and cognitive reorientation are treated in detail. 


8The literature attesting to this principle is legion. These books are basic sources on the 
problem. Daniel Katz, D. Cartwright, S. Eldersveld, and A. M. Lee, Editors, Public Opinion 
and Propaganda (New York: The Dryden Press, 1954); Swanscomb, Newcomb, Hartley, 
And Others Readings in Social Psychology (New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1952) Rev. Edit.; 
and Carl I. Hovland, “Effects of the Mass Media of Communication,’ Chapter 28, in 
Gardner Lindzey, Editor, Handbook of Social Psychology (Boston: Addison Wesley Publishing 
Company, 1954) Vol. 2., Chapter 28, 


i] . 
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producing questions: to whom shall we direct 
our propaganda and in what form shall it be? 
For an effective campaign these problems must 
be recognized and solved. 

In the Indian village setting, the problems 
of communication are tremendously multi- 
plied. For in these villages, where the 
influences of the modern mass media of 
communication are at best minimal to non- 
existant, the problems of both the social worker 
and of the propaganda campaign planner are 
magnified a hundred-fold over those faced by 
their urban counterparts, who have ready 
access to vast number of people via the radio, 
public meetings, newspapers, magazines, 
books, cinemas, and posters. In the villages, 
on the other hand, few have radios, few buy 
newspapers, or have access to other printed 
matter. Indeed, few villagers have effective, 
meaningful rapport with urban attitudes and 
values. Yet because India is predominantly a 
land of villages, a land of villagers, the 
problems of effective communication with the 
village population must be solved if any 
campaign of social change is to be effectively 
waged. 

Family Planning Information.—Today in 
India the need to disseminate effective family 
planning information is vital. Without rapid 
and widespread propagandizement of family 
planning information, the population and 
social problems now known to exist in the 
nation will grow most certainly to such a 
magnitude that the most national popu- 
lation goals suggested by the government in 
the 1951 Census Reports‘ will be hopelessly 
outdated by greatly increased actual numbers 
of people. The urgency of the population 
situation has been acknowledged by the 
national government by its support of the 
family planning movement, by its aid in the 
establishment of rural village family planning 


centers, and by the establishment of such 
centers as the Family Planning Training and 
Research Center in Bombay. Certainly the 
problems of effective dissemination of 
knowledge in this field must be urgently solved. 
How then can these problems be approached? 
Whom should the social worker approach with 
family planning information and in what 
context should it be presented? 


In the past and to a very great extent even 
today, the “Shot-gun” method of dissemina- 
tion of information was used in practically all 
public propaganda work. In other words, those 
who use this method hope to reach those 
predisposed or sympathetic individuals by 
exposing the entire population, sympathetic 
as well as the neutral and hostile individuals, 
to one similar campaign with its message. 
Educational films, posters, printed articles, 
mass meetings, and radio discussions all are 
used in this type of campaign. With none of 
these media can the message be developed to 
reach specific groups, for no control of the 
perceiving audience is possible. Each and 
every person of the society is potentially 
exposed to the same theme, viz., the same 
media. For example, everyone who reads the 
newspaper may read the desired propaganda 
article. Of course, those who do not read the 
particular paper will miss the message 
completely. But the planner merely hopes that 
a sufficient number of the newspaper readers 
will perceive his article, will read it, and will 
act on the contents or suggestions contained 
in it. In this approach, the aricle may please 
some readers, disturb others, alienate still 
others, while others may be quite unmoved by 
it. For a well-known principle of psychology 
holds that perception is selective in terms of 
the individual’s needs, wants, past experiences, 
and personality patterns.* Obviously then it 
is quite clear that the “shot-gun” approach is 





‘The Census of India, Volume I, India, Part I-A & I-B, Report @ Appendices (New Delhi: 
Government Central Press, 1953), for a discussion of the entire problem, 


'Kretch and Crutchfield, op. cit, 
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very wasteful: many people do not see the 
stimulus—the article in this example—many 
people who read the paper do not notice the 
article or are not interested by it; some may 
read it but reject or distort its contents; while 
others may completely misunderstand the 
article’s message. Thus to be really efficient in 


terms of the required expenditures of time, 
energy, and funds, more effective methods and 


techniques for propaganda dissemination need 
to be designed. But, on the other hand, to 
attempt to contact personally or reach 
personally each and every adult is a herculean 
task quite beyond realization in most 
situations. The problem therefore becomes one 
in developing effective communication 
techniques and procedures in order that the 
greatest possible proportion of receptive people 
can be reached with the least amount of effort 
on the part of the workers. Moreover the 
content or themes used in the propaganda 
must be so designed that they will be easily 
perceived, understood, and acted upon by the 
receiving individuals. To achieve this require- 
ment, the campaign planners would have to 
have an idea of the general types of people or 
groups of people which would be either 
receptive, neutral, or hostile to their propa- 
ganda. They would have to design different 
types of propaganda if each type of group is 
to perceive and retain it. This actually implies 
an ability on the part of the propagandist to 
predict the acceptance or rejection of his 
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total population. This is not impossible to 


achieve. 


Tue BApLAPuR VILLAGE FAMILY PLANNING 


EXPERIMENT 


When these principles are related to the 
village situation, the problem becomes clear: 
which villagers should be approached and 
which should be ignored by the village social 
worker with family planning propaganda? 
Can criteria be established which would enable 
a social worker to pick out potentially 
receptive individuals? What characteristics 
differentiate the potentially receptive villager 
from the non-receptive one? What types of 
themes should be incorporated into the 
propaganda if it is to accomplish maximum 
results? For if family planning information is 
to be disseminated to the villagers of India 
with any degree of efficiency, speed, and 
effectiveness, approaches other than the hit- 
or-miss techniques must be used. If this is 
not done, can the nation afford the trial-and- 
error method of attempting to contact each 
of the more than three hundred million 
villagers in their more than five hundred 
thousand villagers? In our opinion, the latter 
alternative must be rejected in favour of the 
former. To substantiate this contention and 
to provide the framework for a discussion of 
predictive possibilities in this field, our own 
experience in the village of Badlapur, Bombay 


propaganda by the various groups within the State, can be cited.° 





°Acknowledgement must be made to the United States Educational Foundation in India, 
from which the author received the Fulbright Grants which enabled him to go to India 


in 1952 to study rural social change in the village of Badlapur. 


Gratitude must also be 


expressed to those organisations and individuals which provided the financial support for 
the particular phase of the field investigation in Badlapur which dealt with family planning 


and population investigation. 


They are: The Family Planning Association of India, The 


Population Council, Inc., The National Committee on Maternal Health, Inc., The Watumull 
Foundation, The Conservation Society, Dr. Clarence J. Gamble and Dr. William C. Esty. 
Without the great assistance afforded by these individuals and organizations, this work 
would not have been possible. 
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During late 1953 the author held discussions 
with the officers of The Family Planning’ 
Association of India." As a result of these 
consultations, the Family Planning Association 
sponsored both a study of attitudes toward 
family planning and the establishment of a 
Family Planning Clinic in Badlapur. Both 
were in their nature experimental. The clinic 
was quite definitely a pilot project, for there 
was no one with prior experience in this type 
of work in India who could be asked for aid 
or assistance. In addition, the great majority 
of the villagers, particularly the women, had 
no knowledge of family planning. Indeed, for 
the most part, family planning was a subject 
which had never been discussed by the 
villagers, not even with their spouces. Only the 
educated villagers were aware that birth 
control in the western sense of the term was 
possible. From all considerations the subject 
and undertaking were the pioneering efforts 
in the village setting. 

The Badlapur Family Planning Clinic was 
the first rural family planning center 
established in India where chemical and 
mechanical contraceptives were dispensed free 
of charge to qualified recipients and where 
sterilization operations could be obtained.*® It 
was staffed by a trained midwife-nurse and was 
visited weekly by a female physician of the 
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Family Planning Association. Medical 
facilities in Bombay were also available when 
needed. In addition two male and two female 
interviewers on the author’s staff conducted 
the interviewing for the attitude study.® The 
villagers learned that the attitude investigation 
had a practical aspect, for they could avail 
themselves of the free services of the clinic if 
they desired. A surprisingly large number of 
villagers did use the clinic’s facilities, but that 
aspect of the pilot project is not directly 
related to this problem. 


The first step taken by the staff was to 
begin an educational propaganda campaign 
in the village. This was inaugurated by hold- 
ing two separate meetings, the first for the 
men, the second for the women of the village. 
These open publicly 
announced in the village. Officers of the 
Family Planning Association addressed the 
meetings and explained the purpose of the 
clinic and the attitude survey, outlined the 
facilities which were being made available to 
the villagers, and presented information about 
birth and family planning. All 
questions raised by the villagers about the 


were meetings, 


control 


subject were fully answered. A major objective 
of both sessions was to lay a firm foundation 
of understanding and to allay any fears or 
suspicions that might have arisen in the minds 





TWithout the active interest, participation and encouragement of the officers and members 
of The Family Planning Association pf India, this study would not have been possible. 
The author wishes to express his great indebtedness to Lady Dhanvanthi Rama Rau, 
Mrs. Avabai B. Wadia, Mrs. H. S. Navkal, Mrs. E. Vembu, and Dr. Sushila Gore of The Family 
Planning Association of India for their assistance, friendly guidance, and encouragement. 


8The Badlapur Clinic was staffed by competent, trained doctors and a nurse. In addition 
the facilities of The Family Planning Association in Bombay were used whenever necessary. 
For example, those men who had the vasectomy performed went to the Bombay Clinic of the 
Association for the operation. 

*Those persons who worked with the author in Badlapur on this investigation deserve a large 
measure of credit for its successful completion. The author is indebted to Mr. Krishnanath 
Y. Karnik and to Mr. Vasant P. Gokhale who obtained most of the male interviews and 
to Miss Chandrakala Orpe and to Miss Suman Orpe who obtained the female interviews. 
The replies were recorded by them in Marathi and were then translated into English by 
Mr. Hari C. Bhagwat, Mr. Manavant N. Ghatwal, Mr. Vinayak P. Marathe, Mr. Manohar 
G. Orpe, Mr. Anant S. Gokhale, and Mr, Madhukar G. Gandre. Deep gratitude is expressed 
to Judge Narayan G. Chapekar, B.A., LL.B., retired, of Badlapur, who opened his home to 
the author when he came to Badlapur. Without the guidance, counsel, and friendship of 


Judge Chapekar and his son, Lakshman N. Chapekar, ph.p., the author’s work in Badlapur 
could not have been accomplished. 
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of the villagers about the new undertakings. 
Both meetings seemed to be successful, 
attendance was relatively good, and the 
villagers asked many questions. 


Attitude Survey.—The second step in the 
program was to begin the interviewing for the 
attitude survey. The four interviewers were 
instructed to answer all questions raised by the 
villagers about the clinic and family planning, 
but not to attempt to overtly influence the 
villagers, since that would have destroyed the 
reliability of the survey. Simultaneously the 
midwife-nurse began to meet and to visit 
the villagers for, (owing to village conditions) , 
personal contact actually was about the only 
reliable method of communication. This 
meant that she had to spend a large portion 
of her working hcurs in establishing contacts 
and discussing the subject with the village 
women. Her objective was to convince the 
villagers to use the services of the clinic 
and to plan their families. The results of this 
method of communication were not 
impressive. 


Badlapur is a village of approximately 3200 
people, with 552 families.*° If the nurse had 
spoken to all of the married village women in 
the 15-54 age span, she would have had to 
contact 662 persons. It soon became obvious 
that the husbands would also have to be 
contacted, which doubled the actual load, 


nicating the family planning propaganda to 
these men and women? Actually the approach 
was purely ad hoc or experimental, for we 
had prior knowledge neither of the range of 
the villagers’ attitudes on the subject nor of 
the type of propaganda appeal that they 
would accept. The results were predetermined. 
Soon it was discovered that certain village 
women were hostile to the nurse and her 
message. Although she received courteous 
attention in most homes, many women were 
just too busy to talk to her, or just were not 
interested. Interest often cooled when the 
nurse made a second visit. The reception given 
to her by some of the husbands made us 
realize that the males would have to be 


contacted by men, not by women, since 


many men _ reacted rather emotionally 
when the subject was discussed by the 
nurse in their presence. The educational 
propaganda work was slow. The clinic was 
open, the work progressed, some women used 
the facilities, some men were sterilized,'’ but 
after eight months of work, many village men 
and women still did not know of the center 
or of its purpose. A great deal of time had 
elapsed, a large amount of effort had been 
expended, yet there was still a great deal more 
to do in the village. 


What lessons should be drawn from the 
operation of the clinic during that early 





What techniques did the nurse use in commu-__ period?’? First: there were villagers, both men * 





10These population figures are based upon a census conducted by the author in the village in 
1953. It represents a later enumeration than the April, 1951, census of the government. 


11Approximately one dozen men underwent the vasectomy operation, performed by the surgeons 
attached to the Family Planning Association’s Clinic in Bombay. This phase of the study 
will be reported upon in other papers. It should be mentioned here, however, that all 
operations were successful. At last report, 1959, all of the men are satisfied and happy. 


12These thoughts and conclusions could only be formulated after thorough reflection and 
analysis of the field data obtained from the questionnaire-schedule survey. Some of this 
material is now available in print. See William A. Morrison ‘Attitudes of Males Toward 
Family Planning in a Western Indian Village,” Milbank Memoril Fund Quarterly, XXXIV, 
No, 3. (July, 1956), pp. 262-86; “Attitudes of Females Toward Family Planning in a 
Maharashtrian Village,” Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, XXXV, No. 1 (January, 1957), 
pp. 67-81; and The Relationship of Family Size and Socio-Cultural Variables To Attitudes 
Toward Family Planning In A Village of India (Storrs, Connecticut: The University of 
Connecticut, unpublished ph. p. dissertation, 1957). 
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and women, who were definitely interested in 
family planning and birth control, just as there 
were others who were quite opposed to the 
whole idea. Second: in the village setting, the 
personal contact approach for propagandizing 
was vitally necessary, but other media—films, 
film strips, posters, pamphlets, meetings, etc., 
would have been useful and were needed if the 
educational propaganda campaign was to 
have been effective. Third: a great deal of 
time was wasted by the nurse in talking to 
individuals whose life orientation—attitude 
and values—made them opposed to the entire 
subject.** Such time could have been better 
spent in more intensive follow-up discussions 
with those villagers who either were open- 


minded toward the subject or who were’ 


definitely interested in it. Such selective, 
individual propagandizing was impossible for 
at that time there was no way to predict an 
individual’s attitudes toward family planning. 
Fourth: the type of propaganda approach 
should have been varied, depending upon the 
type of person or group of persons to whom 
it was directed. Arguments which the women 
accepted seemed to make no impression upon 
the men. The more educated men and 
women as well seemed to be receptive to 
certain types of suggestions or arguments, 
while uneducated men and women accepted 
others. In other words, varied types of pro- 
paganda would have been necessary to have 
reached all groups effectively. The use of a 
wrong propaganda approach could have 
alienated a person who might have been con- 
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had a different approach been used. Such 
were our conclusions after mature considera- 
tion of the problems.** 


PREDICTION OF FAMILY PLANNING ATTITUDES 


Detailed analysis of the replies gathered 
on the attitude study has yielded valuable 
information, some of which are now available 
in print.1° Those articles demonstrate that 
the villagers of Badlapur, both male and 
female, not only were interested in birth 
control and family planning but also were 
consistent in the holding of these attitudes in 
respect to certain demographic and socio- 
cultural characteristics. For example, males 
of certain educational levels, or of certain 
caste groups, or of specific occupational 
categories tended to possess similar attitudes 
toward birth control and family planning. 
The same is true for the women. But the 
characteristics associated with the presence 
or absence of these attitudes in the men and 
women differed. For example, it became clear 
that the actual number of offspring desired 
by the males of the village sample and the 
numerical level at which the desire became 
manifest differed between the men and 
women. It also illustrated the rather large- 
size family norm held by the male villagers’ 
in comparison to those held by the women.”® 
In the majority of cases considered in the 
sample, those males with seven or more total 
offspring, six or more living offspring, four 
or more living male offspring were desirous 


vinced of the usefulness of family planningof no additional children, while those males 





13This conclusion, of course, was obvious as we worked in the village and discussed the 
progress of our work, but nothing could be done then to correct our working procedure, since 
there was no way for us to locate potentially receptive individuals except to talk to them. 
As a result the nurse had to attempt to talk to each and every person in the village. This 
waste of time could not have been eliminated then. But with the techniques now available, 
as outlined by this paper, such wastage need not occur again. 


14The third and fourth of these conclusions form the background objectives for the author’s 
Ph.D. dissertation and for this paper. Their possibilities are explored in the body of the 


present paper. 
15See the articles of Morrison, op. cit. 


16Morrison, “Attitudes of Males....”, op. cit., pp. 264-66. 
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with less than these numbers desired more 
progeny.*’ A similar analysis of the village 
females indicated, incidentally, that they 
desired much smaller numbers of offspring 
than did the males before the desire for no 
more children became manifest. A majority 
of the women of the sample with five or more 
total offspring, of the 35-44 age group, and 
of the professional and trading castes wanted 
no more children.** These findings, among 
others, suggest that direct relationships 
between the attitudes of Desire For Additional 
Offspring and Willingness To Use Con- 
traception and Socio-cultural and Family 
Size Indices exist in the male and female 
sample populations. Can this information be 
utilized for predictive purposes? 


Additional analysis was undertaken to 
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characteristics predict the presence of posi- 
tive and negative attitudes toward family 
planning in an individual.*° The two family 
planning attitudes which are the focus of 
interest are Desire For No Additional 
Offspring and Willingness To Utilize Con- 
traception. The Socio-cultural and Family 
Size variables used as possible predictors in 
the study are Age, Number of ‘Total 
Offspring, Number Of Living Offspring, 
Number of Living Male Offspring, Number 
of Years Married, Caste, Education, Occu-. 
pation, and Age At Marriage. These charac- 
teristics were chosen for they were points of 
information which could be easily secured by 
any village social worker. Because of this 
they could serve as useful predictors of the 
presence or absence of these attitudes in the 





‘a tes . : opulation. 
determine if prediction was possible. To gain Pop 


this understanding, the data gathered in the 
field survey were treated by the statistical 
techniques of cluster analysis and multiple 
regression analysis.’ From the results of the 
statistical treatment, predictive regression 
equations for family planning attitudes were 
derived. These equations indicate which 


If the choice of these nine variables as 
possible predictors is logical and meaningful, 
then any relationship found to exist between 
them and attitudes toward family p!anning 
will be significant and useful. Although 
direct evidence on this problem is not plenti- 
ful, much indirect evidence substantiates our 





17T bid. 
18Morrison, The Relationship of Family Size...., op. cit., pp. 94-95. 


19J]bid., for a discussion of methodological procedures. In addition; John Gray Peatman 
Descriptive and Samplying Statistics (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1947), Chapter 18, 
“Cluster and Factor Analysis,” pp. 489-502. This work presents an excellent discussion of 
the development and rational behind the method. For the multiple regression analysis, 
the reader is referred to James E. Wert, Charles Q. Neidt, J. Stanley Ahmann Statistical 
Methods in Educational and Psychological Research (New York: Appletion-Century-Crofts, 
Inc., 1954), p. 226. Also invaluable is James M. Sakoda Directions For A Multiple-Group 
Method of Factor Analysis (Storrs: University of Connecticut Psychology Department, 1955) 
June, Revised. 


20Multiple regression analysis is a statistical technique which allows one to predict one 
characteristic from several other characteristics, If a relationship exists between two charac- 
teristics or variables, the values in one distribution may be predicted from known values 
in the other distribution within the limits of the available data. An equation can be developed 
which will enable one to predict the values of one variable, the criterion, from the known 
values of the other variables, the independent variables. In this presentation, the specific 
weights assigned to each variable in the equation obtained by mathematical computations, 
are not used in the interpretation, but the discussion makes clear their meaning and 
importance to prediction. The multiple correlation coefficient is the R value, in which 
the unity is 1.00, which the reduction in variability about the mean is indicated by the R2 
value. This latter value actually indicates the amount of reduction of error or the total 
variability explained by the equation. Thus if the R? is .92, the meaning is that in 92 
of 100 cases the predictive formula weuld be correct, but that in 8 instances it would 
be in error, 
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contention that these nine variables are 
meaningful indices of family planning 
attitudes of the individuals in our village 
sample,”* 


Evidence available to demonstrate the 
reasonableness of the choice of the Socio- 
cultural variables deals with the interrelations 
of fertility and socio-cultural factors, not with 
fertility attitudes and socio-cultural factors. 
It is our contention, however, that behavior 
and motivation, i.e., fertility and attitudes 
toward fertility and family planning, are 
highly correlated. Since these variables have 
been repeatedly demonstrated to be meaning- 
fully associated with fertility, as the references 
show,”* their choice as indices of family 
planning attitudes is valid, 


Family Size Variables.—A second group of 
variables, demographic in nature, are also 
included in this analysis. They are termed 
the Family Size variables: Age, Number of 
Total Offspring, Number of Living Offspring, 
Number of Living Male Offspring, and 
Number of Years Married. The well docu- 
mented decrease in age-specific marital 
fertility rates with increase in age provides 
justification for the incorporation of these 
variables. Since very few families achieve the 
maximum fecundity of the Hutterite type,”* 
it would appear that these variables are 
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meaningfully associated with fertility and 
fertility attitudes. The average number of 
births among women who have completed 
their reproductive period was found to be 
6.6. per married female in India, considerably 
less than the maximum possible.** Evidence 
shows that child-bearing accelerates in terms 
of number of births per married couple per 
five years from time of marriage until the 
age of thirty, after which births becomes less. 
The Report Volume of the 1951 Census of 
India states it in this manner: 


Note how the tempo of child-bearing 
accelerates. The addition to the family 
between about 17 (the mean of the under 
20 group) and about 22 (the mean of the 
20-24 group) is 0.6. Between 22 and 27, 
the addition is 1.1. Between 27 and 32 it 
is 1.3. Then the retardation begins. 
Between 32 and 37 it is 1.1. The additions 
to the family tend to become fewer as age 
advances after what may be called a mid- 


maternal age—-round about age 30.*° 


Certainly age and number of years married 
are also important variables in any investi- 
gation of an individual’s attitudes toward 
family planning. 


To conclude this preliminary explanation 
of the variables used, the evidence upholding 
the inclusion of these nine socio-cultural and 





2\1For a full discussion of the rational behind the choice of the variables, see Morrison, The 


Relationship of Family Size... ., 


following present substantial evidence for their choice: 


op. cit., pp. 5-9. In addition, such reference works as the 


V. M. Dandekar and Kumudini 


Dandekar Survey of Fertility and Mortality in Poona District (No, 27; Poona: Gokhale 
Institute of Politics and Economics, 1953); Kingsley Davis The Population of India and 
Pakistan (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1951); Warren S. Thompson Population 


Population Division, United Nations, 1953). 


Problems (4th Ed.; New York: McGraw Hill Book Company, Inc., 1953); and The Deter- 


minants and Consequences of Population Trends (New 


New York, U.S.A.) 
22] bid. 


ork: Department of Social Affairs, 


25Jos¢ph W. Eaton and Albert J. Mayer Man’s Capacity To Reproduce (Glencoe, Ill.: The 


Free Press, 1954). 


2The discussion of the Hutterite reproductive patterns is relevant, since their average size 


family is approximately twelve. 


25Census of India, 1951, Volume I, op. cit., p. 83, 
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demographic or family size variables is clear. 
They all have been found to be associated 
with fertility. They all are logical elements 
for use in this analysis, where they were used 
in association with one another in an attempt 
to delineate predictors of attitudes toward 
family planning. 


Table I presents the predictive equations 
for these attitudes. The methods used to 
obtain them are not discussed here, but those 
persons interested in the statistical procedures 
should peruse the cited materials.*° The 
method and rational are clearly stated in 
those works. 


The first set of predictive equations refers 
to the prediction of Desire For No Additional 
Offspring. The predictors for this attitude in 
the male equation are the variables of 
Number of Total Offspring, Education, and 
The variable Number of ‘Total 
Offspring has the largest beta weight,?’ 
indicating the very important role it plays 
in the development of this attitude. This 
variable is a Demographic or Family Size 
factor. The two other predictors, Education 
and Caste, Socio-cultural factors, have more 
moderate beta weights, emphasizing their 
lesser importance in the prediction of this 
attitude in the male sample. Number of ‘Total 
Offspring is clearly of major importance 
here. The actual number of offspring desired 


Caste. 
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by the males of the village sample and the 
numerical level at which the desire becomes 
manifest illustrate the rather large-size family 
norm held by the male villager.** In the 
majority of cases considered in the sample, 
those males with seven or more total offspring, 
six or more living offspring, four or more 
living male offspring were desirous of no 
additional children, while those males with 
than 
progeny.”” 


less these numbers desired more 


The two other predictors in this equation 
are education and caste. Chi square signi- 
ficance tests show that education is statis- 
tically significant in its association with this 
attitude, but that caste is The 
educational analysis shows that only a 
minority in any of the educational categories 
desired no additional children. However, the 
difference in magnitude between the per- 
centage which desired no more children in 


not."° 


the “Nil to 4th grade” group and the “Sth 
The 
percentage in the “beyond 7th grade” group 
is very great. The percentage in the “beyond 
7th grade” group is also much larger than 
that of the “Nil to 4th grade” group. 
Apparently those males who have attended 
school beyond the fourth grade are much 


to 7th” grade group is very great. 


more favorable to family limitation than are 
those with less education. 





*0See footnote 19 for the appropriate references. 


27The Beta weight is the relative weighting to be given to each standard score, the z score, in 
the computation of the equation’s predicted score. For example, in the male equation 2, , 
the beta weight for z, is .69. This indicates that the standard score for Number of ‘Total 
Offspring for the individual case being considered would be weighted by .69. This weighting 
procedure would be followed for each of the variables in the equation. The resultant predicted 


score represents the given individual’s deviation from the sample mean. 


This deviation 


from the sample mean is either positive or negative in direction, The degree and direction 
of the predicted score’s deviation from the mean indicate a person’s predicted position on a 
Scale of Desire For No Additional Offspring. An individual is either high or low on a 


scale of Desire For No Additional Offsprin 


is high or low. Such is the procedure in 


depending, respectively, on whether his score 
etermining individual cases probable attitudes. 


This paper’s emphasis is on the delineation of groups and we have not discussed individual cases. 
» Op. cit., pp. 264-66, 


28Morrison, “Attitudes of Males... .” 
29] bid. 
8°[bid., pp. 272-74. 
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Four variables are included in the female 
equation predicting Desire For No Additional 
Ofispring. They are: Number of Total 
Offspring, Age, Caste, and Age at Marriage. 
The variable Number of Total Offspring 
appears first in the equation and has the 
greatest weight. Age and Caste both have 
moderate weights, while Age at Marriage has 
a low negative weight.** The two Family Size 
variables, Number of Total Offspring and 
Age, have the most importance, in terms of 
weight, while the two Socio-cultural variables, 
Caste and Age at Marriage, have less impor- 
tance for the prediction of this attitude in 
the female sample. The role and significance 
of the Family Size factors in the prediction 
of this attitude in the female villager are quite 
clear. Number of Total Offspring and Age 
are basic quantitative considerations, the 
influence of which affects all in the village. 
The published studies show that the village 
female does not desire as large a family as 
does the village male. For example, a 
majority of the women of the sample with 
five or more total offspring, with four or more 
living offspring, and with three or more living 
male offspring desired no _ additional 
children.**? The corresponding figures for the 
males are much larger: seven, six, and three, 
respectively. Age, the second predictor of the 
female equation, is highly significant in its 
statistical association with this attitude. 
Actually slightly more than nine out of ten 
of the women of the sample who were in 
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the 35-44 age group desired no additional 
children while the great majority of those 
women less than thirty-five years of age 
desired more.** Caste too is statistically 
significant in its association, unlike the male 
findings. One-half of the women of the pro- 
fessional and trading castes, which represent 
the middle and upper class castes of the 
village,** desired no additional offspring, 
while only one-quarter of the remainder were 
similarly inclined.** Caste, a Socio-cultural 
factor, reflects here the difference in cultural 
milieu between the more non-traditional 
orientation of the professional and trading 
castes and the more traditional orthodox 
orientation of the other less prestigious castes. 
The fourth predictor of this equation, Age 
at Marriage, is not statistically significant in 
its association with the attitude.*® In 
summary, therefore, a majority of the women 
of the sample with five or more total offspring, 
of the 35-44 age group, and of the profes- 
sional and trading castes were desirous of no 
additional offspring. In terms of the predictor 
variables, Number of Total Offspring appears 
to have the greatest weight in the delineation 
of this attitude, while Age, Caste, and Age 
it Marriage have less importance in its 
levelopment. 


A comparison of the male and female 
predictive equations for this attitude reveals 
the existence of major differences. Education 
and Occupation, two Socio-cultural variables 





31Negative weights differ from suppressant variables. Both appear with a negative sign in the 
equation, but the negative weighted variables are those with inverse or negative correlations 
with the predicted variable, the criterion. They have as important a role in predicting as 
do the positively weighted predictors of the equation. 


32Morrison, “Attitudes of Females....”, op. cit., pp. 70-71. 


33] bid. 


34For the purpose of this investigation, the fourty-five endogamous castes of the village were 
grouped into ten multi-caste groups, representing similar status groups.. Among the profes- 
sional and trading castes. were -the four Brahmin -castes, the various Panderpesha castes— 
Shimpi, Vani, Sonar, C.K.P. etc., and the Muslims. The remaining Agricultural, Artisan, 
Service, Tribal, and Harijan groups were classified in the other multi-caste groups. 
35Morrison, “Attitudes of Females....”, op. cit., p. 70. 


36] bid. 
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TABLE I 


Multiple Regression Equations and Multiple Correlation Coefficients 
For the Family Planning Attitudes in the Badlapur Male and Female 


Sample Populations 
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Attitude—Desire For No Additional Offspring 











Male Zioe= .69 z $.41 2,—.49 2,*H.42 2, R=.95 R?=.89 
Female Zo .44 zy #.38 2,4.27 2 —.19 ZZ, R=.86 R*=.74 
Attitude—Willingness To Use Contraception With Variable 
10 Included As Possible Predictor 
Female Zs «34 Zz —.85 2Z, +.87 Zot .43 z, R=.82 R*=.68 
Attitude—Willingness To Use Contraception 

With Variable 10 Excluded 

As A Possible Predictor 
Male Zyo= = 57 Zt 34 24—.38 2y*H.20 Ze R=.73 R®?=.54 
Female Zyp= .41 2,—.77 44.79 2, 4.46 2, R=.91 R*=.83 

KEY 


Nature of the Variable 


z, Age 

Z_ Number of Total Offspring 

z 3 Number of Living Offspring+ 

z4 Number of Living Male Offspring 

z 5 Number of Years Married+ 

ze Caste 

z%_ Education 

z, Occupation ; (For females,—Occupation of Husband) 
z, Age At Marriage 

%,9 Desire For No Additional Offspring 
Z,, Willingness To Use Contraception 


4+¢—indicates variable not included in predictive equations 


* indicates a suppressant variable 











Source: William A. Morrison The Relationship of Family Size and Socio-Cultural Variables to atti- 
tudes Toward Family Planning in a Village of India (Storrs: University of Connecticut, 
unpublished Ph. D. dissertation) Table 13, p. 73, 1957. 
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found as predictors in the male equation, do 
not appear in the female sample’s predic- 
tive equation. In the male equation, 
Occupation is a suppressant variable, having 
no predictive qualities per se. There is no 
suppressant in the female equation. Number 
of Total Offspring, the Family Size factor, 
appears as the first and most important 
predictor, in terms of weightings, in both 
equations. Age does not appear in the male 
equation. The factors influencing the deve- 
lopment of the female’s attitude appear to 
be much more basic, much more a part of 
the traditional value orientation of village 
India and much less conditioned by extra- 
neous village influences, than the factors 
influencing the development of the same 
attitude in the males of the sample. Desire 
For No Additional Offspring appears to be 
an attitude component of the values espoused 
by the village woman, which values are 
conditioned to a degree by her caste status, 
but chiefly by her offspring and age. 
Significantly, Education does not appear as 
a predictor for this attitude for the females; 
it does for the males. Education is truly the 
village woman’s avenue of access to the non- 
village world of attitudes and values, of non- 
traditional folkways and mores. Its absence 
as a predictor in this equation emphasizes the 
basic nature of the attitude involved in the 
village female’s value system. Caste status 
does denote differences in traditional values 
and cultural orientation but these are 
differences in degree of traditional orienta- 
tion only. It is education that provides access 
to the world of values beyond the village. 
Education does appear as a predictor in the 
male equation, a fact of major significance, 
for it illustrates the relation between the 
attitudes and the more non-traditional 
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orientation of the village males. These findings 
reinforce the conclusion that Desire For No 
Additional Offspring is a component in the 
traditional value orientation of the female 
villager. That she is less ego-involved with 
offspring than the male is also clear from 
the data, for women desired fewer offspring 
in relation to toial number of children born, 
total number of living, and living male 
progeny than did the males of the sample. 
The conclusion is clear that the predictors 
of this attitude in the village female reflect 
factors, both Family Size and Socio-cultural 
in nature, which are much more basic and 
traditional than are the factors which operate 
in the prediction of this same attitude in the 
village males. 


The second and third sets of predictive 
equations are concerned with the attitude of 
Willingness to Use Contraception, In the 
second set, the attitude of Desire For No 
Additional Offspring is included as a possible 
predicting variable, but not in the third.*’ 
Therefore, if knowledge of Desire For 
Additional Offspring is available and if the 
variable is part of the predictive equation, 
it can be used in the prediction of Willingness 
to Use Contraception in the population under 
consideration. If it is not available or if it is 
not a predictor, Willingness to Use Contra- 
ception can be predicted by Socio-cultural 
and Family Size variables only. 


In the male equation predicting Willing- 
ness to Use Contraception, with the variable 
Desire For No Additional Offspring included 
in the statistical manipulative processes, the 
only predictor that resulted for the equation 
is Desire For No Additional Offspring, for 
the other two variables in the equation, 





37This means actually that the attitude variable was not used in the mathematical calculations 
of the multiple regression equation and so could not become a predictor, In the second 
set of equations, it was included along with the others as a possible predictor, and, as the 
equations illustrate, became actually a predicting variable. 
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Number of Total Offspring and Age, are 
suppressants, as Table I illustrates. There- 
fore, knowledge of the male’s attitude relative 
to desire for additional progeny allows one 
to predict his attitude relating to willingness 
to use contraception. Other evidence*® indi- 
cates that the two attitude variables reflect 
in the males a common basic factor of 
Attitude Toward Birth Control. Here the 
predictive regression equation corroborates 
these findings, for knowledge of one attitude 
allows the prediction of the other attitude in 
this male sample. This close relationship 
between the two attitudes suggests that the 
male villagers are interested in contraception 
to prevent the procreation of additional 
children, not to achieve spacing or planned 
parenthood.*® The high ego-involvement of 
the male with male progeny, discussed briefly 
in prior paragraphs, substantiates this inter- 
pretation, for males with very few or no 
children stated their willingness to use con- 
traceptives only after the completion of their 
families, conceived in terms of male births 
only.*° Once they had attained their desired 
number of sons, they would use contraception 
to prevent future births from occurring. They 
were not interested in spacing or planning 
the intervals between births, but were 
interested in preventing future conceptions 
after—and this is the crucial point—they had 
attained their desired number of additional 
male children.‘ Desire For No Additional 
Offspring, as a predictor for this attitude, is 
indeed meaningful. 


In the female equation predicting Willing- 
ness To Use Contraception, with Desire For 


No Additional Offspring included as a 
possible predictor, are found the four predic- 
tors of Education, Age, Desire For No 


Additional Offspring, and Age At Marriage. 


There are two Socio-cultural variables, one 
Family Size variable and the Attitudinal 
variable in the equation. Of the four, the 
Family Size variable, Age, and the Attitudinal 
variable, Desire For No Additional Offspring, 
have the largest weights and apparent 
influence. Age is actually inversely related 
to the criterion, indicating that the younger 
women are more favorable to family planning 
than are the older women of the village. 
Education, the first variable of the equation, 
and Age At Marriage, the last in the equation, 
have moderate weights and influence. Both 
are Socio-cultural in type. It would appear 
that the Family Size and Attitudinal variable 
are more important than the Socio-cultural 
variables in the prediction of this attitude in 
the female sample, although the Socio- 
cultural variables certainly cannot be 
neglected or dismissed. The situation differs 
quite considerably from the male predictive 
equation in which one variable, the Attitu- 
dinal variable of Desire For No Additional 
Offspring, is the only predictor. In the female 
equation, non-traditional elements are re- 
flected by the presence of Education and Age 
At Marriage. Education is statistically 
significant in its association with Willingness 
To Use Contraception, for the great majority 
of those women of the sample who had 
attended school beyond the fourth grade were 
favorably inclined towards birth control, 
while the majority of those who had attended 
four years or less were unfavorably disposed 





38The cluster analysis results indicate that the two attitudinal variables in the male sample 
reflect a common attitudinal dimension. But in the female sample they are quite different 
dimensions, for Desire For No Additional Offspring is part of the Family Size dimension 
while Willingness to Use Contraception is part of the Socio-cultural dimension. See Morrison, 
The Relationship of Family Size.., op. cit., pp. 82-91. 


39] bid, 


‘Morrison, “Attitudes of Male....” op. cit., p. 276. 
“\Tbid., pp. 276-77. 
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to birth control.4? Age At Marriage is also 
statistically significant in its association with 
this attitude. Approximately six out of ten 
of the group of women who were 15-19 years 
of age at marriage were favorably inclined, 
while only two out of ten of those who were 
less than ten years of age at marriage were 
of the same opinion.‘* This difference is 
partially explained by the difference in 
education of those who married after 
pubescence, for they are apt to have had 
more education. But more important is the 
fact that in a society in which pre-pubertal 
marriage was the orthodox and customary 
procedure, post-pubertal marriage reflects a 
non-traditional cultural orientation congruent 
with the expressed willingness to use birth 
control. Age is not statistically significant in 
its association with this attitude in the female 
sample,** indicating that some women from 
all age groups are willing to use contraception. 
Age is, however, inversely related to the 
attitude, indicating that the younger women 
are more apt to be favorable to contraception 
than the older women. Thus, to conclude, the 
prediction of this attitude in the female 
sample rests upon both the Family Size, 
Attitudinal, and Socio-cultural factors, indi- 
cating that Desire For No Additional 
Offspring and Age, per se, are not the only 
predictive factors, for Education and Age At 
Marriage are also important. The non- 
traditional elements of this attitude in’ the 
female are indicated by the role of Education 
and Age At Marriage, which temper the 
influence of the Attitudinal and Family Size 
variables of Desire For No Additional 
Offspring and Age. These tempering influ- 
ences are not present in the male equation, 
indicating again the basic differences between 
the predicting factors in the two sex groups. 
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All in all, the presence of the two Socio- 
cultural factors of Education and Age At 
Marriage emphasize the non-traditional value 
component of the female attitude toward 
contraceptive usage, for the educational pro- 
cess in village India is one of the few channels 
of communication through which the non- 
traditional urban industrial values and 
attitudes of modern India may reach the 
village woman. Education, when combined 
with the apparently universal desire for a 
limited number of offspring on the part of 
the village woman, results in acceptance of 
family planning doctrines. 


The third and final set of equations relate 
to Willingness To Use Contraception, with- 
out including the variable, Desire For No 
Additional Offspring, among the possible pre- 
dictors. Three predictors were present in the 
male equation for this attitude: Education, 
Number of Living Male Offspring, and Caste. 
In terms of their relative predictive influen- 
ces, Education exerts the greatest weight 
followed by Number of Living Male 
Offspring, while Caste exerts the least weight. 
Here, with the Attitudinal variable Desire For 
No Additional Offspring removed from con- 
sideration, are operative both Socio-cultural 
and Family Size variables. In the male equa- 
tion for Desire For No Additional Offspring 
both Education and Caste are included, as 
is Number of Total Offspring. Here, in this 
third equation, Number of Living Male 
Offspring is found in combination with 
Education and Caste. The appearance of the 
variable, Number of Living Male Offspring, 
in this equation predicting Willingness To 
Use Contraceptives is significant, for it is 
the variable which distinguishes this equation 
from the equation predicting Desire For No 





42Morrison, “‘Attitudes of Females. .. 
43] bid., p. 76. 
44] bid., p. 77. 
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Additional Offspring. Number of Living 
Male Offspring is the important variable, in 
terms of differentiating this equation, yet this 
variable has less weight in this equation than 
does Education. In contrast, Education has 
less weight than Number of Total Offspring 
in predicting Desire For No Additional 
Offspring. The implication is inescapable 
that the combination of Education and 
Number of Living Male Offspring is the most 
important in this equation. 


In the male sample, Education is signifi- 
cantly associated statistically with Willingness 
To Use Contraception.*® A direct relationship 
exists between the two variables, a relation- 
ship which provides insight into the role 
which the variable, Education, plays in this 
equation. Nine out of ten of the sample males 
of the “no-formal schooling” group were 
unwilling to use contraceptives, while a slight 
majority of the members of the group having 
an eighth grade education or better were in 
favor of their use. The change in attitude 
from unfavorable to favorable begins to make 
itself known in the fifth to seventh grade 
“level, where approximately four out of ten 
of the men were favorably inclined. How- 
ever, the proportion favorable in the eighth 
grade and higher category is rather surpris- 
ing, since only a bare majority was 
favorable. Closer examination of the data 
is illuminating.*® Sixteen males comprised 
the group, nine of which were favorable to 
birth control. Of these nine, four had under- 
gone a vasectomy operation, one of the male 
sterilization techniques, and three were using 
contraceptives. The remaining two were 
planning to use contraceptives. The group 
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of eight who stated their unwillingness to use 
contraception are the important ones to 
consider here. Six of the eight said that they 
planned to undergo the vasectomy operation 
as soon as their desired number of additional 
sons were born to them. The men of this 
group had an average of less than one living 
son, a number significantly lower than that 
shown to be desired by the males of the 
sample. However this better educated group 
desired fewer sons and daughters than did 
the males of the lower educational categories, 
but even with the smaller family size norm 
of the higher educational group, number of 
sons appears here as a crucial variable.‘ 
Clearly desire for male issue is a crucial 
variable for men of all educational levels, 
even though the men of the higher educational 
groups manifest non-traditional values in 
terms of the smaller number of progeny that 
they desire. The role of Education as a pre- 
dictor for this attitude is important, yet its 
interrelationship with the second predictor, 
Number of Living Male Offspring, is clear. 


A direct relationship exists between 
Number of Living Male Offspring, the second 
predictor of the equation, and Willingness To 
Use Contraception, a relationship which has 
high statistical significance.** Less than one 
in ten of the males of the sample with no 
living male son were willing to use contra- 
ceptives, while six out of ten with four or 
more living male progeny were amenable 
to its use.*® Four out of ten of those males 
with three living male children were also 
willing to use contraception, indicating the 
growing importance of this attitude in the 
group of men with three sons.*° Several of 





45Morrison, “Attitudes of Male....”, op. cit., 
46] bid., p. 276 

‘TI bid. 

48Ibid., p. 280. 

]bid. 


50] bid. 
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the males with two or fewer sons were willing 
to use contraception. Closer inspection of this 
group, which represented only one in ten of 
the total category, reveals that they possessed 
both high educational attainment and caste 
status. Similarly, those males who had more 
than three living sons but who were not 
willing to use contraception generally proved 
to be of lower educational attainment and 
from lower status castes. These are two 
characteristics which are associated with the 
traditional veneration and acceptance of the 
large family ideal. Therefore, the presence 
of the variable Number of Living Male 
Offspring as a predictor of this attitude is 
most meaningful. 


The third and last predictor of the male 
equation is Caste. It is the second Socio- 
cultural variable of the equation, the other 
being Education. The inclusion of Caste is 
‘also meaningful, for it is found to be statisti- 
cally significant in its association with this 
attitude. The largest proportion of males 
favorable to the use of contraception was 
in the middle class caste group, where 
approximately four out of ten were so 
inclined... The other three multi-caste 
groupings had smaller proportions favorable 
to use of contraceptives, but the proportion 
favorable in the Service and Artisan multi- 
caste group was equal to the sample average, 
with one-quarter of the males holding that 
favorable opinion. Of the middle class 
castemen in favor of contraception, all had 
a fourth grade education or better, with the 
exception of three whose educational attain- 
ment was of the last-fourth grade level. They 
averaged between two and three living male 
children, slightly less than the norm held by 
the general sample. Apparently, the middle 


class castemen do not ascribe as high a posi- 
tive value to a large family as do the 
traditionally oriented lower castemen. Of the 
males of the three lower status caste groups,” 
those who were willing to us contraception 
were generally better educated than were 
those of the same caste groups who were not 
willing to use contraception. For example, 
seven of the nine males of the agricultural 
castes who were willing to use contraception 
were in the 5th-7th grade educational level, 
while those who were not willing were of a 
lower education level.®* In general, the caste 
status of the male villager is important in the 
development of this attitude, but the level 
of cultural sophistication of the male villager 
is also reflected by education. Both of 
these variables, Education and Caste, con- 
dition to a large degree the value orientation 
of the male in relation to family size. The 
evidence substantiates the high level of 
meaning of these three predictors for this 
attitude, the possession of which is clearly 
part of a non-traditional value complex held 
by those males of the village who have high 
educational attainment, smaller size family 
norms, and higher caste status. 


The female predictive regression equation 
for this attitude of Willingness To Use Con- 
traception with the variable, Desire For No 
Additional Offspring, excluded as a possible 
predictor, includes the four predictors of 
Education, Age, Number of Total Offspring, 
and Age At Marriage. The two predictors 
with the largest weight and influence are the 
two Family Size variables of Number of Total 
Offspring and Age. Age is inversely related 
to the criterion, for its weight is a negative 
one. The largest weight is exercised by 
Number of Total Offspring. The two 





51Jbid., p. 281. 


52This group includes the lower status agriculturalists, the Artisan and Service castes, and the 
Harijans and Tribals. 


53Morrison, “Attitudes of Males....”, of. cit., p. 281. 
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Socio-cultural variables of Education and Age 
At Marriage exercise moderate weight and 
influence. According to this evidence, 
Number of Total Offspring and Age are the 
important predictors for this attitude in the 
females. It should be pointed out, however, 
that this equation differs from the preceeding 
one, in which the variable Desire For No 
Additional Offspring is included, by the 
presence of Number of Total Offspring. In 
the preceeding female equation, the variable 
Desire For No Additional Offspring is 
included as a predictor but Number of Total 
Offspring is not. Both equations include the 
three variables of Education, Age and Age 
At Marriage. But in both equations the 
variable with the largest weight is the unique 
one, not any of the three common variables. 

The predictor Number of Total Offspring 
exercises the greatest weight in this equation, 
predicting Willingness To Use Contraception 
with Desire For No Additional Offspring 
excluded as a possible predictor. This 
variable, Number of Total Offspring, was 
found to be significant in its statistical asso- 
ciation with the attitude at the .05 level.* 
Two tentative conclusions emerge from an 
inspection of the relationship found to exist 
between the two: (1) a majority of the 
women who had given birth to five children 
favor contraception; (2) number of offspring, 
per se, appears to have little relative 
influence in the determination of this attitude 
in the sample population, because of the low 
level of statistical association, This latter 
inference is substantiated by the disclosure 
that neither Number of Living Offspring nor 
Number of Living Male Offspring are statis- 
tically significant in their association with 
this attitude in the female sample.** Clearly, 
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the Family Size variables are not alone in the 
development of this attitude in the female 
population. The two Socio-cultural predictors 
of Education and Age At Marriage are both 
statistically significant in their association 
with this attitude. In terms of Education, 
a majority of the women of the sample who 
had attained a fifth grade education or higher 
were favorably disposed to contraception, 
while a majority of those who had less than 
a fifth grade education were not willing to 
use contraception.®® In terms of the Age At 
Marriage association, a majority of those who \ 
were fifteen years or older at marriage were 
willing to use contraception, while a majority 
of those who were less than fifteen at their 
marriage were unfavorable to its use.*’ Age, 
the last of the predictors, is not a statistically 
significant in its association with this attitude 
in the female sample.** This evidence indi- 
cates the importance of the two Socio-cultural 
predictors in the development of this attitude, 
even though the two Family Size predictors 
exercise a larger influence in terms of 
weightings in the equation. The non- 
traditional aspect of this attitude in the 
female sample is emphasized by the roles 
which Education, Age At Marriage, and the 
inverse relation of Age play in its delineation, 
for those village women with higher educa- 
tional status, with an older age at the time 
of their marriage, and with younger present 
age are favorable to contraception. These are 
all factors which reflect the non-traditional 
elements of the village culture and value 
system, factors which combine with the 
apparent universal desire among village 
women for limited offspring to make this 
more sophisticated or non-traditional group 
willing to use contraception. 





54Morrison, “Attitudes of Females. ...”, op. cit., p. 77. 


88] bid. 
‘6Ibid., p. 75. 
S'Ibid., p. 76. 
88]bid., p. 77. 
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A comparison of the predictors found in 
the male and the female equations predicting 
Willingness to Use Contraception with Desire 
For No Additional Offspring excluded as a 
possible predictor shows striking differences. 
In the male equation the predictor variables 
are Education, Number of Living Male 
Offspring, and Caste, while those in the 
female equation are Education, Age, Number 
of Total Offspring, and Age At Marriage. In 
terms of weighting, Education plays the most 
important role in the male equation, followed 
by Number of Living Male Offspring and 
Caste, while Number of Total Offspring has 
the greatest weight in the female equation, 
followed by Age, Age At Marriage, and 
Education. In the male equation, living male 
progeny is important, while number of total 
children ever born is the important Family 
Size variable in the female equation. The 
level of Socio-cultural sophistication, or the 
degree of non-traditional orientation, is 
important for both sexes, as the role of Edu- 
cation indicates. The females are less 
concerned with the number of offspring than 
are the males, and are also not greatly con- 
cerned with the sex of their offspring. The 
females, once they have a certain number of 
children, desire no more. This basic value, 
when combined with a certain degree of 
Socio-cultural sophistication, in terms of the 
non-traditional attitudes and values reflected 
by Education and Age At Marriage, makes 
the younger village women amenable to con- 
traceptive usage. Among the males, the desire 
for progeny is much more basic than it is 
among the females. However, once the male 
achieves his desired number of offspring, and 
has the degree of Socio-cultural sophistication 
necessary to enable him to want to limit his 
family, he is willing to attempt to achieve 
these desires, for Desire For No Additional 
Offspring implies the Attitude of Willingness 
to Use Contraception in the males. This is 
the basic difference between the two sexes in 
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the development of these family planning 
attitudes. 


Conclusions.—The meanings to be attri- 
buted to the patterns of association between 
the family planning attitudes and the socio- 
cultural and family size characteristics of the 
people of Badlapur are clear. Manifestation 
of a desire for no additional children is largely 
dependent upon the number of children and v 
the socio-cultural characteristics of the male 
villager. Because the males are so highly 
ego-involved with offspring and have such 
large size family norms, they exhibit an 
awareness of the many problems inherent in 
a large family only after they have developed 
a degree of socio-cultural sophistication 
either through education or through exposure _ 
to the non-traditional attitudes and values — 
of the urban-industrial society. Indeed, only 
those male with a fair degree of socio-cultural 
sophistication manifest a desire for no more 
progeny. Among the females, however, this 
large family norm is not as prevalent as 
among the males, for all evidence indicates 
that the village woman is much less ego- \~ 
involved with offspring, particularly male 
offspring, than is the village male. She not 
only desires a small family but also desires to 
stop bearing children after she has reached 
her middle thirties. This desire for limitation 
of progeny is a basic component of the tradi- 
tional value system of the village female, for 
the degree of Socio-cultural sophistication 
that she possesses has very little to do with 
the manifestation of this desire. 


The development of an attitude of willing- 
ness to use contraceptives is chiefly related to 
the degree of socio-cultural sophistication 
among both the males and females of the 
village. Education, in terms of the variables 
considered here, is the key to this attitude, 
for the degree of educational attainment that 
the individual possesses is an indicator, indeed 
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an accurate indicator, of his attitude on this 
subject. But sex differences do exist. 
Willingness to use contraception is a part of 
the socio-cultural dimension in the female 
sample, completely distinct from the family 
size dimension which includes the other 
attitude of desire for no additional offspring. 
In contrast, among the males both attitudes 
represent a single common factor. Indeed, 
the younger women, the better educated 
women, and the more sophisticated, in terms 
of caste and cultural status, are the ones who 
are most willing to use contraception. Among 
the males, however, those who desire no 
additional offspring also are willing to use 
contraception, for these attitudes reflect one 
another. The men favorable to contraception 
are those with rather large families, but who 
are more sophisticated in terms of education 
and the other socio-cultural indices of caste 
and occupation. 


Knowledge of these relationships can be 
useful to both the field worker concerned 
with the applied problems in the village and 
to the persons involved in the more theoretical 
problems of realistic family planning pro- 
paganda development. For the field worker 
in the village, a knowledge of the characteris- 
tics of those groups in the general population 
who are more sympathetic toward or 
amenable to family planning could mean the 
development of a more effective and efficient 
field program. Instead of the present method 
of blindly approaching each and every in- 
dividual with the hope of convincing them 
all of the ultimate necessity for family 
planning in their lives, a more effective and 
rational method would be to first approach 
those groups within the general population 
whose socio-cultural, family size, and attitu- 
dinal characteristics indicate their highly 
probable acceptance of the family planning 
concept, or at least their probable sympa- 
thetic consideration or open-minded approach 
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to the subject. For example, to talk to 
village men who are from the lower status 
castes, who have had little schooling, who 
are in the young age groups, and who have 
very small families, about either the 
advantages of limiting their family size or 
the usefulness of family planning techniques 
is an almost complete waste of time and 
energy, since these groups are not amenable 
to family planning. However, to speak to 
men who have both large families and some 
degree of socio-cultural sophistication not only 
about the desirability of limiting their families 
but also of the usefulness of birth control 
techniques to achieve this goal would be much 
more profitable. Similarly, to speak to the 
average uneducated, unsophisticated village 
woman about contraception is not realistic; to 
speak about the advantages of spacing births 
and perhaps of the idea of family planning 
would be realistic. But to speak to the younger, 
more educated, and probably more sophisti- 
cated village woman about birth control and 
family planning would be logical, since this 
type of woman desires a limited number of 
children, and also has_ the 
socio-cultural characteristics which 
predispose her to an open-minded attitude 
toward the subject of family planning and 
control with contraception. 


necessary 
would 


What, then would be the most effective 
type of communication to present to these 
groups? Clearly what would be suitable to one 
would not be suitable to another. To present 
to the male by any media propaganda in 
which appears the theme of limiting family 
size is to risk the immediate development of 
high antagonism. To present such an idea to 
a female audience would not engender such 
antagonisms, for the desire family 
limitation is part of the basic value system of 
the village woman. Moreover, the evidence 
gathered by this study suggests that the theme 
of spacing of births is one which would not 


for 
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engender hostility in either sex group. The 
spacing or planning of births does not imply 
complete cessation of childbirths, but merely 


advocates a control over the intervals between ’ 


successive planned pregnancies. The evidence 
gathered in Badlapur indicates that the 
advantages of the spacing of births are 
recognized by many of the village women, but 
this is not equally as true for the village males. 
However, the content of the propaganda could 
emphasize the fact that better, healthier 
children are the result of planned, spaced 
childbirths. This surely would appeal to the 
male villager. Moreover, although spacing per 
se does not imply the complete cessation of 
childbearing, its acceptance is undoubtedly an 
important preliminary to the acceptance of 
the concept of a limited family size. 


Level of Education.—In the final analysis, 
the acceptance of family planning techniques 
as they now exist °° rests upon the raising of 
the level of education of the entire population 
and the development of sophisticated propa- 
ganda to reach and convince those groups 
shown by this study not to be favorably 
disposed toward it. There appears to be little 
valid hope of gaining the acceptance of either 
men or women of the lower status groups of 
the use of present-day contraception by 
exhortation alone. For unless they have broken 
away from or seriously modified their tradi- 
tional values, these men adhere to their ideal 
of a large family, while the women, even 
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though they desire to limit the size of their 
families, refuse to use contraception. To 
devote a great deal of time and money to these 
individuals of the lower caste and socio- 
cultural status groups in the attempt to 
persuade them, through propaganda, to accept 
present methods of family limitation is 
completely unrealistic unless the propaganda 
used is sufficiently well designed and 
presented to reach and to be meaningful to 
them. If such sophisticated propaganda is not 
used, the evidence from this study indicates 
that the effort will be wasted for the effect 
will be nil. Clearly time and money must be 
expended in three important and necessary 
undertakings. A very considarable effort to 
erase the ever present illiteracy and to raise 
the general level of education in the nation 
would be profitable and worthwhile, for long 
range improvement programs such as these 
necessarily must be made if a more favorable 
climate for family planning is to emerge. In 
addition efforts must be made to known and 
to understand the thought patterns of the 
villagers so that they will accept this type of 
propaganda. This implies a large scale social 
psychological study in personality and 
propaganda.’ With information gained from 
such a study, an effective family planning 
campaign could be designed to reach all levels 
of the population, even those villagers who are 
now hostile to family planning. Therefore 
long range programs aimed at the educational, 
socio-economic, and propaganda program 
areas are necessary. 





*°The development of contraceptives, such as the oral pill types now being tested, might reduce 
the resistance to their use. It might also circumvent the male resistance to family planning, 
if the female could take an oral pill at her discretion. The problem of spacing and planning 
would still have to be met if the husband objected. Still they offer hope. 


°°The author and Sri Ishwar Dayal conducted attitudinal and value studies of the male and 
female villagers of Badlapur, using T.A.T. and other tests. This material is being prepared 
for publication. What is needed too are studies along the same lines which will represent 
all of India, not just a Maharashtrian village. 


“'The author plans to treat this subject, particularly the subject of propaganda themes for 
family planning, in a future article. Studies in the field are urgently needed, to determine 
villager proneness to various propaganda themes. Only with such information can an effective 


all-India campaign be achieved. 
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WELFARE SERVICES FOR THE AGED AND THE INFIRM 
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In the changing sociological conditions, the problem of the aged and the infirm is 
becoming acute. It is further made difficult by urbanisation and disintegration of the joint 
family life. The author pleads in the following lines for the welfare services for the aged 
and the infirm. 
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This is a new approach to an old problem, 
necessitated by the changing sociological 
conditions. The problem was as old as the 
world itself, and was known to primitive 
societies as well. Solutions adopted have 
varied at different times. Initially it was the 
family group, later individual effort, savings— 
compulsory and otherwise—pension systems, 
mutual aid societies, etc., but all these 
provided a limited coverage and for a limited 
section of the population. Their failure has 
led to a special study of the problem. It had to 
be recognised that the prosperity of the present 
generation was made possible by the efforts of 
the older one. Study from the human angle, 
inspired by social justice was thus called for. 
A new social phase has thus set in, followed 
by formulation of provisions for social security. 


India is primarily a land of villages. The 
basic factor in its family life has been respect 
for the older members. Age confers on them a 
prestige and authority which are hardly found 
elsewhere. This conception still holds good 
and the older members have taken for granted 
that they will be looked after by their children 
and relatives. The post-war and _post- 


independence periods with their stress on 
rapid industrialisation, and with the resultant 
transition from a rural to an urban society, 
with the ever-growing economic difficulties, 


the newer concept of small size families, the 
idea of living under one roof is breaking down 
and a tendency is growing up to regard that 
the older members are not the responsibility 
of the youngsters. This concept is growing and 
has to be accepted as a part of the new social 
order, to avoid dissentions in the family. The 
growing way of life is individualistic, where 
the conjugal type of family, i.e., the married 
couple and their unmarried children, offers 
limited scope for older people. This is not 
only due to constant increase in the number 
of aged group, because of the longer expec- 
tancy of life, but to a continuous process of 
urbanisation. 


With the first symptoms of family disinte- 
gration the older members found themselves 
alone, lacking the basic means of subsistence 
and reduced to almost despair. Thus the 
psychological need for security was justified 
by the desire to avoid degradation of the 
individual and weakening of the family. 


In formulating any plan, it has to be 
accepted that there is more room for old 
people in the traditionally rural family than 
there is in the urban one. Food and accommo- 
dation—two of the vital needs—are more 
easily secured in the village than they are in 
the town. Even with the present tempo of 
industrialisation, the changes in the villages 
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progress slowly, and the newer needs are few. 
It would, therefore, be desirable in 
formulating any plan to encourage looking 
after the old people in their village 
surroundings, looked after by their relatives, 
friends and neighbours. Attention even in a 
well-organised home does not come up to 
what a ‘home’ offers. 


The problem in the urban population is 
somewhat different. Supporting those out- 
side the family circle, i.e., unmarried children 
has become difficult, in fact impossible. It 
becomes of added significance as the aged 
group increases year by year, because of longer 
life expectancy. The progress that the medical 
science has made has considerably retarded 
senility, still the employers refuse to employ 
old people in paid jobs, beyond a certain 
chronological age limit, which is considered 
by most people to be notoriously low. The 
old age should be determined more by 
biological or physiological (or both) capacities 
than by chronological number of years. 


There is considerable scope for employment 
The 
tempo of modern industrialisation might not 
favour such a solution, but the study of 
alternative employment opportunities for the 
elderly has become an economic necessity. The 
prejudices of the employers and of the public 
have to be overcome and the problem calls 
for an urgent review. ' 


for aged workers in alternative jobs. 


Some suggestions 


provided: — 


of facilities to be 


The approach should be conciliatory and 
courteous as old people may be unwilling to 
accept services provided, because such may be 
considered as ‘charity’ which the old people 
may not be willing to accept. The provision 
of welfare services will be the duty of the 
Local Bodies as also their administrative 
control, though the schemes drawn will have 
to be approved both by the States and the 
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Centre. The welfare officers should have a 
distinct duty to carry out certain aid 
programmes, the broad outlines of which are 
embodied underneath: — 

1. Living Aid Programme.—This includes 
food, clothing and other items of daily life. 
The ideal accommodation will be the district 
where they have lived, not separated from 
their younger generation, in comfortable 
houses or flats with modern conveniences, 
shared domestic services offering maximum of 
independence and full recreational facilities. 
These can be substituted for normal homes, 
if they provided all reasonable needs and 
amenities. 


The homes should be open to all residents 
of the area controlled by the specific local 
body, and will thus provide for the equitable 
distribution of the burden between one 
authority and another. As all people are 
entitled to a reasonable minimum standard 
of living, ‘need’ should be the sole criterion 
for admission. Certain limitations have 
obviously to be imposed depending on the 
income and property possessed by the 
individual. The public assistance programme 
should fill in the last resort, minimum require- 
ments of the needy. 


A standard charge should be laid down by 
the local body, which may vary from area to 
area. Ability to pay may have to be assessed 
by the local authority, taking full facts of the 
case in consideration, including any commit- 
ments that might have been entered into at 
the time admission is sought. Malnutrition, 
poor housing, overcrowding, lack of hygiene 
and most important psychological factors of 
stress and strain have to be eliminated. 


Rules and regulations for admission should 
be simple but comprehensive ; while providing 
for all comforts and freedom of residents 
should cover all possible contingencies. The 
homes should be of mixed nature so that 
husband and wife may not be separated. 
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Small rooms for married couples and larger 
ones accommodating four to five persons for 
those who desire, should not be left out. 


The larger amount of spare time, unless 
well occupied, is liable to result in vegetative 
existence, senile decay, and loss of hope and 
the will to live, unless they are provided with 
suitable occupations in which they would feel 
happy. An administrative welfare officer 
should not only have an adequate training 
for his task but also have a flair for his work. 
Some of the accepted settings for this are 
listed below: 


Facilities for conversation, exchange of 
views, indoor and outdoor games, walks, 
gardening, poultry keeping, basket making, 
reading, music, cinema, radios, kathas, 
(religious sermons), religious recitals, dances, 
excursions are some of the items for guidance 
to which many more could be added. There 
are pastimes in which old people can play 
an active part and there are others in which 
they merely sit back and watch and listen. 
The welfare officer should be fully conversant 
with the past histories of his men and should 
choose those that would be most suitable. 
The principle is that it should not be that 
years are added to life but that life is added 
to years. 


2. Medical Aid.—For a successful, healthy, 
pleasant life at any stage an efficient medical 
aid both preventive and curative and a good 
standard of public services is of paramount 
importance. The more advanced the age and 
the more the under-development of the part 
of the country, the greater will be the need 
for an efficient service. While in towns there 
has been a growing number of government 
medical agencies and voluntary ones as well, 
the village conditions in this respect leave 
much to be desired. In villages clinics and 
hospitals such as exist, both under public and 
under voluntary auspices, should be enlisted 
for medical aid.. There should be periodical 
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inspections and upgrading of such in order to 
maintain a minimum standard of efficiency. 
Mobile medical units, with specialists’ visits 
should form a regular feature of this aid, 
Medical aid is a specialised form of social 
service and is characterised by the emphasis 
on help in the social and emotional problems 
that affect a patient during his illness and its 
cure. 


A first aid box with the welfare officer will 
meet all emergencies; a part time officer for 
larger homes and a ‘on when required basis’ 
for smaller ones. For cases of serious nature 
needing hospitalisation, prior arrangements 
with hospitals in the neighbourhood will be 
necessary. So also for ambulance services. 

A sort of home nursing, home help service, 
a family doctor, hospital facilities, hearing aids, 
spectacles, financial aid, friendly 
personal visits, chiropody and barber’s services, 
laundry, mobile meals, mobile libraries, film 
shows, recreation clubs, transport facilities for 
excursions, facilities for temple, mosque or 
church visits, facility for information and 
advice, card for 
telephone numbers, for the same in places 
where such a system operates are likely to be 
highly appreciated. For purposes of revival of 
interest in the aged, debates, conferences, 
committees are helpful. Radio or Television 
broadcasts, newspaper publicity, specialised 
programmes on 


visits, 


emergency assistance, 


national holidays of 
importance, celebrations of ‘special days for * 
the old’ will, highly 


appreciated. 


one gathers, be 


Co-operation of voluntary bodies where 
they exist, on basis of subsidy or employment 
of their services on agreed terms will be a 
welcome innovation. 


The budget for financing of the scheme will 
be borne by the local bodies, the State and 
the Centre on equitable basis. 


3. Assistance at Death.—All old people in 
hospitals should be placed on the dangerously 
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ill list; when so placed they should have the 
benefit of full religious consolation. Provision 
for burial or cremation, etc., in the event of 
death in accordance with their religious faith 
or their expressed wishes be provided for. 


The science and study of pathology of old 
age has already considerably advanced and 
specialised training of doctors be intensified, 
and Geriatics be established in universities as 
a special science in the Faculty of Medicine. 


Statistics for the aged can best be compiled 
from census figures. The figures for the last 
census and the anticipated figures for the next 
census are embodied herewith; this will form 
the basis of calculation for the numbers of 
old people in the Groups of (a) 65 to 74 and 
(b) 75 and over. 


Population of India in 1951 was 361.3 
millions and that of Jammu and Kashmir in 
1952 of 3.67 thus totalling 364.97 millions. 
The normal growth during the last decade 
was 13.4%. From this one finds 202 lakhs of 
people over 60 in 1951, and in age-group, 
65-74 there were 38,87,562 males and 
39,75,667 females; and in age-group 75 and 
over 16,29,982 males and 17,56,145 females. 


Expected population of India in 1961 will 
be 411.7 millions, in 1971 will be 463.1 
millions and in 1981 will be 532.6 millions. 


4. Welfare for the Infirm—Most of the 
patients are discharged from the hospitals after 
their treatment and care but are not in a'state 
to return to their duties. Their ordinary 
homes do not give them adequate facilities for 
their rapid recuperation. 


Convalescence homes for such people would 
markedly help them to recuperate rapidly. 
The homes should be pleasantly situated with 
all modern conveniences and adequate 
medical supervision. 


Stay should ordinarily be limited to four 
weeks except in the cases of the aged and very 
infirm—when it may be relaxed to six weeks. 
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Schedule of charges may be made in 
accordance with their incomes and capacity 
to pay may be formulated. This may be 
relaxed by the Superintendent in deserving 
cases. 


As pointed out in an earlier paragraph 
India is a land of villages. The great majority 
of the population resides in rural environ- 
ments. Consequently, the great majority of 
the aged and the infirm are also to be found 
in the villages. 


Bearing this important consideration in 
mind it is necessary to suggest services which 
will reach at least a fraction of the rural 
population during the foreseeable future. The 
suggestions made in the preceding paragraphs 
would benefit a very substantial number of the 
aged and the infirm living in urban or even 
semi-urban areas. But the establishment of 
homes with modern conveniences will 
probably not be possible in rural areas in the 
near future, particularly during the Third 
Plan Period. 


On account of the all most primitive state 
of communications in most rural areas, even 
the provision of spasmodic domiciliary services 
such as the supply of freshly cooked meals at 
reasonable prices, home helps, etc. might not 
be feasible in rural areas at the present stage. 
In view of this it seems that the best course 
will be to devise the means whereby the aged 
and the infirm continue to be looked after 
by their own family or relatives. But in 
days of ever growing conciousness of 
individual responsibility and the rising prices 
it is absolutely essential to provide an incentive 
for the family or for those relatives who 
undertake to look after their aged and infirm. 
This incentive should come in the form of a 
small pension which should be given by the 
State Governments or the Local Bodies. 
Perhaps the Government of India could share 
a part of the cost of pilot pension schemes 
undertaken by the State Governments or the 
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Local Authorities. This pension should be 
given after taking into account some other 
following factors: 


I. Whether or not the person concerned 
is a member of the joint family; 


II. The monthly income in cash or kind 
of the joint family; 

III. The income of the person concerned 
prior to his becoming unable to earn; 
and 


IV. Whether or not the person concerned 
owns land. 


Since the number of persons who are likely 
to claim pensions of this nature must 
necessarily be very large and since the 
financial resources available for schemes of this 
kind will be very limited, it is suggested that 
schemes of this kind should be undertaken in 
select rural areas particularly where the 
population consists predominantly of landless 
labourers. 


One of the inevitable concomitances of 
industrialisation is the steady movement of the 
population from rural to urban areas. On 
reaching old age many of the people who had 
migrated into cities and towns in search of 
work, would like to go back to rural areas 
where they can spend the evenings of their 
lives in an atmosphere of calm and quiet way 
from the hustle and bustle of work in the 
industrial towns. But they can do this only if 
some financial provision is made for them 
because they have quite often had to cut 
themselves off from the joint family and have 
in many cases had to either give up their 
rights on the land they own or are no longer 
familiar and capable of undertaking agri- 
cultural work. 


At present those who sustain injuries 
during the course of their work are covered 
by the provisions of Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act. It seems that an amendment to 
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the Indian Factories Act to the effect that all 
the industrial workers who become incapable 
of work on account of advancing age or 
infirmity should be given a pension by their 
industrial establishments in accordance with 
their status, the number of years they have 
worked and similar other criteria, will go a 
long way in making a substantial provision 
for the aged and the infirm both in urban 
and rural areas. 


Should I hire workers over 50? Should 
I retain workers over 65? How can I use 
older workers? Such questions are being 
thoughtfully considered every day by owners 
and managers of small businesses. There are 
nearly three million people over 65 working 
in a wide range of occupations in the U.S.A. 

Older workers can be a bigger asset than 
many small business owners realise. Millions 
of these workers are available but are not 
being effectively used. Behind this fact are 
various management misconceptions about 
older people: for example, that there is greater 
absenteeism among them; that they have great 
accident rates; that they are less productive; 
and that they retain old-fashioned attitudes. 
Recent U.S.A. studies, however, dispute these 
generalisations. Older workers are often 
found to be better than the youngsters. As 
a class, they are absent less, have fewer 
accidents, produce at comparable levels at 
least until the late fifties, and frequently , 
retain youthful, forward-looking attitudes 
past the seventies. There is no argument with 
the claim that older people have certain 
limitations. Physical strength decreases with 
age, so does speed. But many essential jobs 
demand neither. Assignments like quality 
control and inspection are often handled 
better by older workers. Employment services 
and sometimes large companies can help in 
finding capable older people. Careful selec- 
tion and placement will make adjustments 
easier for them and for employees already in 
the company. 
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A TRAINED SOCIAL WORKER IN COMMUNITY PROJECT 
ADMINISTRATION 


Srt Ram Gopat SRIVASTAVA 


The author discusses in the following lines the community development programmes 
and points out that the people should be made to realise that they should not remain inert. 
This understanding, says the author, can be developed and the ego strengthened only when 
they interact with one another through various programmes, 


Mr. Srivastava is a lecturer in the Institute of Social Sciences, Kashividyapith, Varanasi. 


A committee for Evaluation and Public 
Participation in the community development 
programme was set up by the State Govern- 
ment in May 1958 under the chairmanship 
of Sri Govind Sahai M.L.A. to study and 
evaluate the working of the Community 
Development Programme in Uttar Pradesh. 
During the course of investigation the 
Committee visited Kashividyapith, Varanasi 
where discussion took place on various points 
of the Community Development Programme. 
On behalf of Kashividyapith, a memorandum, 
drafted by me, was submitted to the 
Committee. This Memorandum was prepared 
from social work angle, and was as follows: 


Two hundred years of foreign rule had 
completely broken down the fine fabrics of 
old rural social organisation—a well-knit one. 
The social institutions of joint family, village 
panchayat, and village—community are no 
more in existence. Organised and planned 
group experience—the basis of individual and 
social progress—is no more a reality. Life has 
become more or less stagnant, as the very 
basis of social relationship is missing. Various 
attempts were made before independence to 
help the rural people to grow and develop, but 
never to participate in group life, much less 
to lead the group. The result of all this was 
that the departments of cooperatives, agri- 
culture, health, animal husbandry, educa- 
tion and many others were meant just to give 


individualised help, not an _ integrated 
approach to their living problems. 


Realising all this lacuna in the former 
approach to help rural people, the national 
government, after independence, thought of 
a scheme of rural community organisation in 
the form of community development scheme. 
The scheme initially started as a Govern- 
ment’s project with people’s participation but 
later on reversed it to People’s Project with 
Government’s participation. This realisation 
came in the wake of experience that the 
Government should not dominate the whole 
show, but an urge to develop and grow must 
come from within the people, who are going 
to be the beneficiaries of the scheme. The 
persons, whose life is to be reoriented to suit 
the spirit of progress, must not remain inert 
and silent spectators. Unless they are, 
enthused to understand, how their participa- 
tion is going to do good to them in a short 
time, no Governmental efforts could solve 
their problems for long time to come, con- 
sidering the vastness of India’s territory and 
her increasing population. In other words, 
Government did right in recognising and 
accepting the right of people to manage their 
own affairs. The same thing is emphasised in 
training students for Social Work. The ego of 
people has to be strengthened, by helping the 
people to have a clear understanding of them- 
selves, their strengths and weaknesses, and 
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their goals which they wish to achieve. This 
understanding can be developed, and the ego 
strengthened only, when the people will 
interact with one another though various 
programmes envisaged in the community 
development scheme. ‘This interaction will 
provide an opportunity to analyse some of 
their expressed feelings—both negative and 
positive, without being lost in them. In Social 
Work, we help the students to understand 
and analyse the feelings of individua!s and 
Better 
understanding and ego strengths can also be 


groups without feeling like them. 


developed, if the administrative machinery 
works with people in the way discussed below, 


Right to Differ—Each individual and 
group is unique, and each has a right to differ 
from one another. Just as they have right to 
differ at the time of voting, similarly we have 
the right to differ in shaping their own social 
and economce life. The administration should 
help the people to understand this that each 
should have respect for the differences with 
others, as every one has right to differ. Ins- 
pite of differences, they should attempt to 
adjust, to coexist, work together, and to talk 
the point of difference again and again in a 
peaceful way so that a workable media is 
arrived at, and that will lead to further 
growth and development of the people and 
society. Whatever hostility and aggression 
that follows interaction among the people 
should be regarded by administration as 
normal reactions of human beings, because of 
the ambivalent 
strivings of human beings. 


nature and unconscious 
Administration 
must not be disturbed over it, but should talk 
the matter over with the people why they are 
hostile towards one another and what they 
want. If the administration is lost in the 
feelings of one group or another, it will lose 
the respect and confidence of the other group, 
which will very much hinder in its helping 


role. It cannot be a friend, philosopher and 
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guide of people—the same we wish in Com- 
munity Development Scheme. The administra- 
tive ability is required in understanding the 
language of people’s behaviour and to use its 
own behaviour to the best interests of the peo- 
ple. This is based on the concept that all 
behaviour in purposive and that the activity 
of people, individually as well as collectively, 
is significant of them even if it seems meaning- 
less to the observer or layman. People re- 
both positively and _ negatively to 
satisfy their ego and their needs. The 
work of the administration is to help 
people to analyse their own behaviour and 
what it will mean to them ultimately. If some 
people are not cooperating with others in 
constructing a road or keeping village clean 
and sanitary it may be due to their negative 
feelings towards some body—some group of 
people, village itself or against Government 
and so on, or it may be their lack of hope 
that their life can be better. These feelings 
are to be analysed by the administration and 
then help such people to understand that this 
work is not the work for Government or for 
some group of people, but it is for their own 
self. If village is clean and sanitary, if there 
are good roads, in between two villages, it 
will ultimately help them from sickness or 
in keeping contact with another. villages, In 
all cases, administration has to accept people 
as well as the group of people as they are, 
(the level of their development) but not their 
behaviour, if it is worth disapproving. The 
disapproved behaviour has to be studied for 
understanding the ways in which they can be 
helped to change and grow. 


act 


Ability and Decision ——Administrative 


ability is required in supporting individuals 
and groups to make decisions and carry them 
out themselves. It is not the proper way for 
the administration to take decisions them- 
selves, and then asking people to implement 
A decision to do whatever they like 


them. 
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for their uplift can only be taken by 


the people themselves, if we wish to make 


this scheme a people’s movement. Of course, 
they will require help of others in making 
and carrying out those decisions. Even if they 
make wrong decisions, they must be allowed 
to carry those out, to see for themselves, the 
mistake they committed in rejecting the advice 
of administration. This trial and crror 
method will earn for administration the 
respect and confidence of the people, which 
to me as a social worker is much more a real 
and tangible achievement, as compared to 
what material targets ignoring human 
development and growth, could be expected 
to achieve. What is required of administra- 
tion is to help individuals and groups in 
widening the horizons of their knowledge and 
understanding, so as to prepare them for 
assuming greater and greater responsibilities 
to come in the wake of their social economic 
upsurge. The moment, the people begin 
to understand the benefit of self-help, mutual- 
help and the advantages of planned group 
life, they are likely to develop their ego into 
a social ego. There lies the seeds of progress. 


So far two attempts have been made, 
not to help, but to dominate them through 
fair or foul means, to force them to co- 
operate by offering attractives of better seeds 
and fertilizers, irrigation facilities, housing 
materials and so on. ‘This leads to the result 
of their having withdrawn so far their sincere 
participation. Whatever participation the 
administration claims is not the real partici- 
pation, because it was just to extract material 
advantages to satisfy their personnel gains. 
The social gains, through planned group 
efforts, are yet a dream. A social worker well 
trained in the art of helping people, indivi- 
dually and collectively and consciously is 
expected to fulfil the duties of Block 
Development Officers in a proper way as 
discussed above. 


The long awaited report of this committee 
came out only recently with hopes for trained 
social workers, The over-all findings of this 
committee in relation to objectives as enun- 
ciated by the planning committee are that 
so far as the short-term and limited objectives 
of the expansion of certain agricultural 
techniques, work programmes and to some 
extent the health programme in the country 
side are concerned, the agency of national 
extension service has rendered useful service 
by channelising people’s energy towards the 
implementation of such programmes and by 
providing a new administrative machinery 
with a welfare bias. Assessment against the 
background of the bigger objectives as 
initiated by the Planning Commission and the 
National Development Committee, however, 
little progress has been made through these 
institutions in the direction of social and 
economic transformation and all-sided village 
development and of change in the mental 
attitude of the people towards progress in 
thinking and social cohesion. The committee 
also accounted for the following causes for 
this slow progress in this scheme. 


(1) The programme and the objectives 
moved on parallel lines and ware governed 
by a different set of conditions. 

(2) The main emphasis remained on agri- 
culture and work programmes and fulfilment 
of physical targets; 

(3) Limitation of rules and procedures; 


(4) Lack of emphasis on objectives, con- 
tinuity of programmes, lack of constant 
mental feeding, disorganised nature of 
drives, etc. 


On the basis of the above study and 
findings, the committee suggested: 

(1) That simultaneous emphasis be made 
on making people conscious about every pro- 
gramme, providing activities for all age groups 
and every class of people, and linking schools 
with production. 
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(2) That certain structural changes from 
village to state level be made so that the 
pattern of administration may be simplified 
and the various functions from village to state 
level may be co-ordinated and integrated to 
their efforts. 

(3) That side by side with development 
machinery the administration personnel as a 
whole must also be kept abreast of develop- 
ment that their overall 
attitude remains in confirmity with the new 


programmes so 


ideals of the state. 

(4) That the post of village level worker 
and panchayat secretary be merged so that 
greater integration and pooling at district 
and state level be possible. A separate ministry 
for community project and a greater associa- 
tion of the members of the state with the 
community project by way of allocating 
regions and districts to various ministries has 
also been recommended. 

(5) That all the development departments 
should work under the broad guidance of the 
Development Commissioner who should co- 
ordinate their working. 

(6) That the time 
community project programmes should be 


has come when the 


reshaped in furtherance of the overall objec- 
transformation. Such a 
four 


tives of socialistic 
programme should be divided into 
categories, viz., 

(a) Educational, (b) Economic, (c)» Cul- 
tural and (d) Institutional, with an ideological 
bias permitting all these activities. The pro- 
gramme of transformation should be initiated 
under the broad leadership of Gram Pan- 
chayats and should aim at all-sided develop- 
ment. 

(7) That measures should be adopted for 


evaluation of the programmes in future. 
The above findings and suggestions of the 

committee are a great victory for the trained 

social workers, as they have been indirectly 


challenged to come to the field. The failure to 
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achieve physical target has been found out to 
be due to lack of conscious efforts for them. 
This cannot be done unless the Government 
Personnel themselves work consciously with 
people. A trained social worker is made to 
learn during his training period how to work 
consciously with the people, which includes 
conscious awareness of his self and self of 
others, and conscious application of know- 
ledge of social work principles and concepts 
A trained social 
worker knows that no change in people is 


in the field situations. 
likely to come unless he helps the people, 
beth individually and collectively, to gear their 
programmes towards goals they cherish. At 
no stage he could think of people moving 
away from their objectives, if he is working 
consciously with them. He will also help 
people to start with those programmes, where 
there is the greatest amount of agreement, 
could be started with least 


and which 


resistence from the people. 


Co-ordination.—In_ social work training, 
we also emphasise co-ordination in welfare 
services to people. The greater the over- 
lapping of services by different 
departments the greater it will be confusing 
to the people, more so the illiterate rural 
people, over ridden with greater rigidity in 
their thinking and action. The recommenda- 
tion of the committee on the need for greater 
integration and co-ordination among the 
welfare and development departments is no 
big a contribution to trained social workers 
in their thinking about community develop- 
ment scheme, as the same has always been 
advocated by them. The co-ordination of the 
activities should be one of the main functions 


welfare 


of the block development officers, which 
could better be handled by a trained social 
worker than any body else because of his 
superior knowledge and understanding of the 
problems that develop in co-ordination at the 
individual, group and community levels and 
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how these could be tackled with the help of 
social work skills in co-ordination that he 
learns in training. 


In terms of Committee’s rcommendation 
for reshaping the programmes in furtherance 
of the overall objectives of socialistic trans- 
formance under the broad leadership of 
Gram Panchayats, the trained social workers 
can do a lot. Take, for instance, the latest 
socialistic step taken for the rural areas, is 
starting of service co-operatives in each 
village, to develop a co-operative attitude 
among rural people, in terms of farming 
(production, distribution financing, etc.) and 
other activities of life, namely recreation 
education, health and sanitation special and 
cultural programmes. Transformation in- 
variably brings disturbance in the emotional 
life of the people, as it makes them feel 
insecure in certain respects. They feel 
ambivalent in accepting or rejecting this 
change either in their thinking or action or 
both. Hence many problems will be arising 
out of this transformative step at individual, 
group and community leve!s, and ean better 
be handled by a trained social worker, who 
has the understanding of the individual and 
group dynamics, and of the skills in social 
case work. Social group work, and Com- 
munity Organization and their application. 


Again the committee has given one more 
valuable suggestion in terms of adopting 
measures to evaluate the programmes in 
future. This means that no scientific evalua- 
tion has so far been possible for lack of 
proper records. Records of 
should not be only of the activities that 
happen in the village but of the entire 
relationship and interactions that took place 
in the formulation and_ execution of 


programmes 


programmes. The word “Programme” to a 
social worker includes the entire range of 
activities, relationship, interactions, and expe- 
riences—individual and group—which have 


been deliberately planned and carried out 
with the help of worker to meet the needs 
of the individuals and the groups. The pro- 
grammes is thus a process rather than the 
periodic culmination of a process. Hence 
complete record of programmes, in terms of 
above definition, of programmes, need to be 
maintained, to facilitate evaluation,which 
could bring forth what the people need, how 
they act and re-act as an individual and as a 
member of the group, how they want to 
proceed to their goals, what are the various 
blocks, which come in the way of smooth 
functioning of programmes and many other 
things. This unfolds the entire psychology of 
the rural people, which in term will help 
social workers to think and make their 
future plans. 


To sum up, a trained social worker will 
like to work with rural people by accepting 
the following assumptions and principles: 


(1) His respect for rural people as human 
being, and their social organizations and his 
belief in their right to manage their own lives. 


(2) His acceptance of each individual 
and group in rural areas as unique, and of 
the right of each to be different from every 
other. 


(3) His ability to feel with rural people 
individually and in groups, without feeling 
like them. 

(4) His ability to accept the hostility and 
aggression as well as love and affection of 
individuals and groups with whom he works 
in rural areas, as normal reaction of human 
beings towards one another. He will not feel 
disturbed over their behaviour. 


(5) His ability to understand the pattern 
of behaviour and to use his own behaviour 
to the best interest of the individuals and 
groups with whom he is working in rural 
ureas. 
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(6) His ability to accept the concept that 
all behaviour is purposive and that the 
activity of the individuals and groups in rural 
areas is significant to the people involved 
even if it seems meaningless to observers. 


(7) His ability to accept individuals and 
groups even if he must disapprove of their 
behaviour. 


(8) His ability to accept the role of 
authority with those individuals and groups 
who need the security of limitations and 
narrowed horizons. 


(9) His ability to use authority without 
passing judgment. 


(10) His ability to be permissive and to 
widen horizon where individuals and groups 
need to be supported in assuming greater 
personal and collective responsibility. 


(11) His ability to support individuals and 
groups in factoring out the issues in problems 
facing them, yet to refrain from indicating 
the solutions. 


(12) His ability to support individual and 
groups in making and carrying out their own 
decisions. 


(13) His ability to use his understanding 
of the structures of the particular group with 
which he is working and to interpret the 
limitations of the functions provided by the 
structure on the members of the group. 
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(14) His ability to accept the limitations 
of agency functions and to encourage the 
people to use the services of other agencies 
in the rural community for help with needs 
which his agency is not equipped to serve. 


(15) His ability to represent his agency 
(Community Development Blocks)  effec- 
tively in co-operative efforts of the rural 
community. 


(16) His ability to see the relationship 
between the interests and needs of the parti- 
cular rural people with whom he is working 
and those of the nation-as-a whole, and to 
take responsibility for participating in social 
action about the unmet needs as an employee 
of the Community Development Blocks, as 
a members of the social work profession, and 
as a responsible citizen. 


The above material presented to show how 
a trained social worker is a best fitted person 
to help smooth functioning of the community 
development scheme, will help the Govern- 
ment to realize that a change is required in 
personnel policy to administer the scheme in 
the spirit in which it was thought out before. 
To visualize conscious efforts on the part of 
the rural people administration has to see con- 
sciously that in a _ people’s movement 


Govermental efforts should come in, when 
it is needed and asked for by the people. Any 
thing short of this approach will collapse in 
at the start, and make people doubt the 
bonafides of Government in declaring this 
scheme a people’s movement. 
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THE SOCIAL COMPONENT IN MEDICAL CARE 


P. I. GrorcEe 


The author of this article says that the development of medicine in relation to its 
proper place in social life implies a re-oriented medical profession utilising social workers. 
The author deplores that the training of social workers in a medical setting has not been 
fully understood in India. It is further emphasised that a medical social worker is an essential 


professional colleague of the physician. 


Mr. George was an alumnus of this Institute and. is attached to the Kasturba Medical 


College, Mangalore. 


Modern medicine has become highly specia- 
lised in diagnosis and in scientific treatment of 
diseases. Yet it is true that the idea of treat- 
ing the patient as an individual has not been 
given sufficient emphasis in institutional medi- 
cine. This could be confirmed if one judges 
by the current literature on this aspect of 
medicine. The inter-relationship between the 
medical, social, and emotional factors of ill- 
ness and their importance has been accepted. 
This is, in other words, nothing but the social 
component in medical care. 


The Social Aspect of Illness——In almost 
all types of illnesses, the patient’s attitude to 
his own illness and to that of his environment 
forms an important element in the treatment 
procedure. The necessity of understanding the 
emotional disturbances that accompany illness 
and of having a knowledge of the social factors 
that influence the bodily and mental reactions 
of a person to a specific disease cannot be over 
estimated. The difficulties experienced by the 
patient may not be understood by the phys 
cian in some cases. It is well-known that, 
whatever be the type of treatment, if the 
patient’s co-operation is not obtained, it will 
not have the desired effects. Sometimes the 
medical line of treatment may not be suitable 
to the patient. When the patient finds that 


the recommendations threaten too scriously 
his way of life, he finds a way to evade the 
In quite a number of cases the spe- 


issue. 


cialist’s knowledge and the hospital’s re- 
sources are wasted in this way; a justifica- 
tion may be found by the hospital authorities 
by classifying the patient as “un-co-opera- 
tive”. This non-co-operation is mainly due to 
the inability of the patient to understand what 
is expected of him. 


The medical practitioner might consider 
this as viewing the problem from a narrow 
angle. No body questions the fact that the 
expert knows better than the patient or any 
of his relatives about the line of treatment 
that suits the patient best. But we may say 
that it will not be easy for anybody to grasp 
so quickly the usefulness or otherwise of the 
recommended line of treatment from the view- 
point of either the patient or his family. 


The Patient’s Problem.—-The patient who 
comes to the hospital wishes to have his medi- 
cal problem clarified and advice given, The 
doctor uses his skill in diagnosing the patient’s 
illness and accordingly recommends the re- 
quired treatment. In the mean time, the 
patient has endured examinations, tests, and 
many other procedures which he does not un- 
derstand at all. Some of the recommenda- 
tions may be even beyond his ability to carry 
out. In some instances, he is asked to return 
to medical care, to submit to operation, to 
live with a permanent handicap, or to lead the 
rest of his life with the idea of a chronic 
disease and to be adjusted to it. To face 
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situations like this, it does not serve any pur- 
pose to find fault with either the doctor or the 
patient. 


The Contribution of Social Medicine.—For 
these and many other considerations of a kind, 
social medicine has an answer to give. Since 
social medicine is in its early phases of evolu- 
tion, it has not been sufficiently understood. 
Social medicine aims at investigating the 
influence of social, genetic, environmental and 
domestic factors on the incidence of human 
disease and disability and to seek and pro- 
mote measures for the protection of the indi- 
vidual and the community against such forces 
as interfere with the full development of 
man’s mental and physical capacity. Accord- 
ing to Greenwood, the greatest authority on 
Public Health in England, “Social Medicine 
deals with the study of all factors which have 
a bearing on health and illness and the appli- 
cation of that study for preventing illness and 
for raising the standards of living of the com- 
munity”. Social Medicine as viewed by 
another writer is “the result of the transfor- 
mation of public health into social science”. 


Medical Social Worker.—The development 
of medicine in relation to its proper place in 
social life implies a re-oriented medical pro- 
fession utilising social workers. Since this is 
the new contribution to medicine, the scope, 
functions, and the training of social workers 
in a medical setting have not been fully un- 
derstood in this country. For a proper dia- 
gnosis of the patient’s illness, a review of the 
entire life from birth to the time of illness with 
special reference to the causes contributing 
to his present illness should be made available 


to the physician. This is supplementing the 


medical history with the social history of the 
disease. This would be a wide field which 
should include facts relating to heredity, per- 
sonality, manner of life, home environment, 
financial worries, dependents, character of 
employment, and strains and hazards inci- 
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dental thereto, recreation and standards of 
living. It is in this direction that the services 
medical social worker are invaluable to the 
physician. The medical social worker is 
now recognised as an essential professional col- 
league of the doctor; he has his place in the 
modern medical team which consists of the 
physician, the nurses, and the various specia- 
lists like the surgeon, the anaesthetist, the phy- 
siotherapist, the occupational therapist; the 
prosthetic expert, and the medical social 
worker. He is not just another health visitor or 
a public health nurse as is erroneously thought 
of by some. 


Functions of the Medical Social Worker.— 
The modern medical social worker serves as 
a connecting link between the hospital and 
the public in the treatment of patients. If a 
hospital is to function effectively in a com- 
munity, it is necessary to create an under- 
standing between the hospital authorities and 
the public. This is done through the inter- 
pretation of the hospital to the public and 
vice versa and to this the medical social 
worker can contribute effectively. The service 
to the patients as a part of hospital therapy 
is a field again where the social worker plays 
an important part. This is done through 
what is technically known as “Social Case 
Work” service. Social case work is the manner 
and method of helping individuals to help 
themselves, when they are experiencing some 
break down and cannot get along unaided. 


As in western countries, the idea of having 
a separate social service department in a medi- 
cal institution is gaining ground in our 
country too. In such a programme of public 
relations a lot of tact and skill should be made 
use of, and here the medical social worker has 
a definite contribution to make. In the treat- 
ment programme of social disease like venereal 
diseases, leprosy and tuberculosis, the physi- 
cian would need certain additional informa- 
tion touching on the source of infection, and 
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the contacts made by the patient, which the 
patient would not ordinarily divulge even to 
the physican. The social worker through 
skilful interviewing gets such information and 
this in its turn helps the patient as well as the 
community. A wise step here can only be to 
the benefit of the hospital and its future 
patients, 


Modern medical practice cannot rest satis- 
fied with a cure of the disease which in com- 
mon practice is nothing but the relicf of the 
urgent symptoms. It must step into the field 
of rehabilitation too. At a time like this, when 
rehabilitation has almost become a profession 
in itself, the medica] social worker can play 
a vital role in preparing both the patient and 
other people in his environment to enable the 
patient to take his place in society after dis- 
charge from a treatment centre. In institu- 
tions like tuberculosis sanatoria, leprosy asy- 
lums, and cancer clinics, social workers have 
become inevitable. Social workers are play- 
ing their part in community organisation pro- 
grammes too. Some other duties which may 
be undertaken by them are in the establish- 
ment of liaison work with other welfare de- 
partments and the social agencies and in the 
interpretation of social needs where commu- 
nity planning and participation are essential 
along with the work of the health depart- 
ment. Much of the goodwill a hospital receives 
from the community is through the work- 
ing of the out-patient clinic of the hospital 
and it is often forgotten that the clinic’s 
patients of to-day are not only hospital 
patients of tomorrow, but are the emissaries of 
good or bad will of the hospital also and on 
them depends the good name of the hospital. 
A social worker attached to an out-patient 
clinic can return in a double measure the ex- 
penses incurred on him. 


The social worker is a great help in medi- 
cal social research, being familiar with the 
medical and social factors which affect each 


other vitally. His findings should provide rich 
material to assist the physician in his work. 
The medical social worker is also essential in 
the education of medical students, nursing pu- 
pils, and general social workers, 

Social workers function effectively in the 
field of psychiatry too. The specially trained 
psychiatric social workers constitute an 
important branch of hospital administrative 
staff. Paediatrics, ephebiatrics and geriatrics 
are some of the very recent fields where 
services of social workers are requisitioned. Of 
these paediatrics is fairly well-known in our 
country. Ephebiatrics, one of the newest 
interests of American medicine, is concerned 
with the adolescent who is too old for temper- 
tantrums and too young for stomach ulcers. 
Some of the problems confronting him are 
those of growth, posture, fatigue, and the like. 
Much of a teen-ager’s troubles stem from his 
great and normal desire to be socially 
acceptable in the eyes of his contemporaries; 
it is not a problem concerning death; it is of 
life. Likewise in geriatrics, the geriatrician or 
the geriatrist is concerned with the maladies 
and emotional problems of ageing and retire- 
ment. The social worker with his background 
in social sciences like psychology and various 
other branches of study concerning the child, 
the youth and the aged, contributes immensely 
as a member in the team of experts attending 
on these special groups. 

In the Medical Curriculum.—In medical 
education and in the trainnig of the physician 
too, this new thought has crept in and as such 
greater emphasis is being given to the social 
aspect of illness. If a physician is to have a 
complete picture of his problem; he should be 
interested in both the physical and environ- 
mental medicine. The former is the internal 
and the latter, the external aspect of the 
problem. In the first one, through the diagnosis 
and treatment of disease conditions, the 
physician aims at correcting the derranged 
mechanism of the body. Study of subjects like 
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Pathology, Medicine, Surgery, Obstetrics, 
Paediatrics and the like are needed for this 
branch of medicine. The 
medicine aims at the control of the social 
factors by individual and community action. 
This calls for a study of the social structure 
and social pathology, and for this, social 
sciences become handy. By getting the medical 
students to take an interest in the social aspects 
of illness, his attention is drawn to the social 
implications of illness and its importance in 
medical care which every physician should 
.realise. So it is very appropriate that greater 


environmental 
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stress is being laid on this aspect, through the 
study of social and preventive medicine. Any 
physician for a complete study of the patient 
and his illness should give importance to all 
the three major aspects of illness—physical, 
psychological and social, otherwise the results 
may not be up to our expectations. 
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PLANT LAYOUT—ITS MEANING AND SIGNIFICANCE* 





F, X. A. D’Souza 


Mr. D’Souza discussing in the following pages the importance of plant layouts says 
that in no circumstances should an industrial engineer meddle with the layout without 
consulting the human relations specialist, for the plants to be economical and safe to operate 


should also be satisfying to the employees. 


Introduction—I am_ grateful for the 
opportunity of being here with you today. 
You represent the future specialists in 
Industrial Relations and I have spent my life 
in becoming a productivity specialist or an 
Industrial Engineer. Both your profession 
and mine have been called upon to face the 
great problem of the age, namely to help to 
bring about an era of peace, plenty and pros- 
perity, which can largely be brought about by 
raising our productivity. 


Most people today recognise the strong 
connection between productivity and improv- 
ed standards of living. If we want to raise 
our standards of living, which we so very 
much desire, then it is imperative that we 
make unceasing attempts to increase our 
productivity. 


The first and apparently the obvious way 
of increasing productivity is by installing a 
new plant and equipment. But new plant and 
equipment cost a lot of money. With the 
current restrictions on credit and foreign 
exchange together with a high rate of taxa- 
tion, it is extremely difficult to resort to this 
method of increasing productivity. 


The other way of increasing productivity 
is through the application of various produc- 
tivity techniques. One such technique is Plant 
Layout—a topic which we are going to con- 
sider this afternoon. A survey of company 


officials conducted recently by a well-known 
American magazine, indicated that, as a cost 
cutting technique, improving plant layout 
was second in importance to installing new 
production machinery and equipment. 


Principles and Objectives—Let us now 
find out what are the principles governing 
layout work. In this connection I may be 
permitted to recall an incident. The other 
day I overheard a father give a very potent 
advice to his son. “My Son,” he said, “learn 
from the mistakes of others. You cannot live 
long enough to commit them yourself”. I 
would say the same to those connected with 
layout development work. If we are to avoid 
mistakes in layout work, our approach must 
conform to the principles in layout established 
through past experience. These principles or 
objectives in layout work are: 

(1) 


Overall integration of all factors 


affecting layout; 


material movement through a mini- 
mum distance; 


3) flow of work through the plant; 
4) effective utilisation of all space; 
satisfaction and safety of workers; and 


6) a flexible arrangement permitting casy 
readjustment. 


*A talk was given by Shri. F. X. A. D’Souza, Senior Industrial Engineer of the Kamani 


Engineering Corp. Ltd., to the Industrial Relations students of the Tata Institute of Social 


Sciences, Bombay, on the 20th August, 1959, 
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Definition —What then is plant layout, in 
short? Various people, you will find, will 
define it differently, but generally speaking it 
is an arrangement of work areas and equip- 
ment that will be most economical to operate 
and yet be safe and satisfying for employees. 


Main Characteristics —What this 
definition reveal? This definition helps us to 
focus our attention prominently on two main 
characteristics, which embrace as it were all 
the other features of a layout. The two main 
characteristics are that the layout, in other 
words, the arrangement of work areas and 
equipment should be: 


does 


(1) The most economical to operate, and 
(2) safe and satisfying for employees. 


An industrial engineer, through the use of 
tools he has, at his disposal, like flow process 
charts and string diagrams, etc., can give you 
an arrangement of work areas and equipment 
that will be most economical to operate. He 
might even go a step further and ensure the 
safety of the arrangement but he cannot be 
sure whether the arrangement will be satis- 
fying to the employees. This is where the 
industrial engineer needs the assistance and 
preferably active co-operation of the human 
relations specialist to determine whether the 
layout, which is designed for being most 
economical and safe to operate is indeed 
going to be satisfying to the employees, 

You will, therefore, realise that your pro- 
fession and mine have to be intimately 
associated in as much developing an improved 
layout as in the application of many other 
techniques of improving productivity. 

Why Layout.—There are several factors 
affecting layout. But the three primary ones 
machines and materials, 


are men, 


Man takes the material and with the aid 
of the machines changes the form, nature or 
chemical characteristics of the material or 
adds other material to it. The result is a 
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product. This product acquires more value 
than the worth of the original material and 
therefore it can be sold at a profit over and 
above the expenditure for men, machines and 
material, 


But the job of organising the men, machines 
and materials so that they work efficiently 
is the duty of management. This can largely 
be done through a good layout. Good 
plant layout is, therefore, the responsibility 
of management and like all other manage- 
ment work, it has even more important effect 
on output than the men, materials and 
machines. Here is a relation of these elements 
of production expressed as an equation. 


Management * (Men + Machines + 
Materials) = Production. 


Note that management’s job, which includes 
plant layout work, has a direct multiplying 
effect on the output. 


You and I, as staff specialists, have to 
assist management in their job of organising 
men, machines and materials so that they 
work efficiently, and this is tantamount to 
producing a good layout because you cannot 
have one without the other. 


Classic Types of Layouts——Other things 
being equal, if you optimise movement of 
these three entities, namely men, machines 
and materials, you will get maximum pro- 
duction. Which of these three are to be 
moved will be largely governed by the product 
intended to be produced. 


By and large your layout will fall into one 
of these three classic types: 
(1) Layout by fixed position; 
(2) Layout by process; and 
(3) Layout by product. 


You have layout by fixed position when 
you are building a ship. The product, at 
various stages of its manufacture, is fixed at 
one location and everything else moves 
towards it. 
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You have layout by process when similar 
machines are grouped together, all lathes 
in one section and all milling machines in 
another section, i.e. grouping machines by 
process type. You have a classical example 
of layout by process in our textile mills, 
where weaving machinery is separated from 
spinning, which again is separated from 
carding and so on, 


You have layout by production where 
machines or work stations are arranged one 
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after another in the sequence in which the 
operations are performed. The classical 
example is the automobile assembly line. 


One rarely comes across layout by fixed 


‘position. In most plants however one finds 


that the layout is a mixture of process and 
product layout. 

Let us consider a simple illustration. Say 
we want to produce two products A and B. 
This can be done by either a process layout 
or a product layout as shown here: 


PROCESS LAYOUT 
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By looking at these illustrations, you will 
find that in process layout, material has to: 
be moved extensively, involving back-tracking 
at several points. Whereas in product layout 
the material moves in a straight line, which 
is the shortest distance. But, on the other 
hand, drilling, welding, grinding and inspec- 
ting facilities have to be duplicated, involving 
capital cost. 


Therefore to find out which of the two lay- 
outs should be adopted, the cost of moving 
the material through the greater distance in 
process layout, has to be balanced with the 
capital cost required for providing extra 
drilling, welding, grinding and _ inspecting 
facilities. 


The more economic of the two 
obviously be the choice for adoption. 


will 


How Layout Affects Industrial Relations.— 
Having chosen the most economic layout, 
let us now find out what effect the type of 
layout adopted will have on Industrial 
Relations. 


My considerations here will touch upon 
four aspects namely:— 


(1) The type of skills required; 

(2) the mode of incentive wage payment; 
(3) job satisfaction or monotony; and 
(4) supervision. 


Coming to my first consideration, namely, 
the type of skills required, I would say that 
the degree of skill required varies with the 
type of layout adopted. For instance, lay- 
out by fixed position will call for a very high 
degree of skill and knowledge of many 
operations, whereas process layout calls for 
specialisation by type of process and line 
production layout calls for specialisation by 
product (usually a small part of the product). 


My next consideration is the effect of 
layout on the mode of wage _ incentive 


payment. 
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A group sharing pay plan with layout by 
process usually leads to complaints from 
workers. With this type of layout, the pro- 
duct, in the course of its manufacture goes 
from department to department as already 
explained. It is difficult for a worker to under- 
stand the relation between his job and the job 
being carried on in the next department on the 
same product. Therefore he prefers to get paid 
for what he turns out individually. 


On a layout by production line, where the 
group is called upon to work in unison, group 
payment plan is the obvious answer. There 
is no point in considering individual incen- 
tives in such a set up, since production output 
of each worker in the group is of necessity 
the same. 


As a result, where you have incentives, a 
general rule to follow is:— 


(a) Individual incentives for process 


layout ; 


(b) group incentives for line production 
layout; and 


(c) individual or group incentives for 
layout by fixed position, depending 
upon the type and repetitiveness of 


the job. 


This takes me to the third consideration 
which involves the psychological aspect. 


In a plant where the work is of a highly 
repetitive nature, the monotony of doing the 
same job over and over again can be a serious 
handicap to effective production. The 
monotony can be overcome either by increas- 
ing the content of the job or by introducing 
rest pauses. In a line production layout, it 
is difficult to increase the content of the job 
for fear of creating unbalance in the group. 
Therefore, in such a layout, rest pauses may 
be tried for better effectiveness. 
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In a process layout, a worker, who each day 
faces a fresh pile of several thousand units, on 
which he must finish his operation, is bound 
to lack enthusiasm. In such a set up more 
frequent delivery and removal of the material 
may lessen the feeling. 


And lastly, my fourth consideration deals 
with: the effect of layout on supervision. A 
relayout may give one foreman a lot more 
work requiring an assistant, whom he does not 
particularly like to have. 


On the other hand, the relayout may lower 
the prestige of another foreman by taking half 
his former number of workers away from him. 
A relayout is not likely to succeed under such 
conditions, unless the attitudes of the super- 
vision are conditioned suitably. 


An industrial engineer may come out with 
a highly refined and meticulously worked out 
layout, but such a layout has invariably to be 
modified for all round acceptance, for, the 
success of a layout depends as much on how 
well it is accepted as on how efficient it is. 


The vast scope of layout improvement is 
very vividly illustrated by an incident, which 
was recently related by a professor taking a 
refresher course in Industrial Engineering. 


He said, “I found my wife every morning 
taking 30 minutes to prepare coffee, and felt 
that the method could easily be improved 
upon. So without telling her, as I wanted to 
surprise her, I observed her in the act of 
making the coffee and came immediately to 
the conclusion that the distances she was 
called upon to walk could be reduced, and I 
decided that the shelf in which the coffee was 


stored should be shifted tu near the stove, and. 


both these should be shifted to near the 
wash basin.” 


“I also decided that the crockery and 
cutlery rack should be located over the wash | 
basin and that the dining table should be 


shifted a little closer to the kitchen, and by 
calculation I found that the time would now 
be reduced to 15 minutes as against the 30 
minutes, which showed 100 per cent. 
improvement.” 


“IT waited for an opportunity, and the day 
she went to visit her mother, I rearranged the 
furniture and fittings as planned. But my dear 
friends,” he concluded, “do not attempt 
anything of this nature, because since that day, 
I have to prepare the coffee myself.” 


Now let us try and derive a lesson from this 
incident. The man undoubtedly improved 
upon the layout. In fact the economic per- 
formance went up by 100 per cent. but it 
nevertheless failed, merely because it was not 
sold in advance to the wife—the party 
concerned in working with this layout. 


I know, it may be terribly difficult to sell 
a domestic layout to your wife because she 
considers arrangement of furniture and fittings 
within the house as her prerogative and a 
domain, over which she will tolerate no poach- 


.ing, be it by her husband or any other member 


of the family. But I assure you, gentlemen, it 
is not going to be so difficult to sell an 
Industrial layout to your workers. 


Types of Improvements.—And lastly, let us 
try and find out what are the types of 
improvements that can be expected to arise 
out of a consciously developed layout. 


A brief review of the effects of good plant 
layout will indicate improvements along the 
following lines. 


(1) Reduced risk to health and safety of 
workers; 


(2) Improved morale and _ worker 


satisfaction ; 
(3) Increased output ; 
(4) Fewer production delays; 
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(5) Savings in floor space (production, 
storage and service areas) ; 


(6) Reduced material handling; 


(7) Greater utlisation of machinery, 
manpower and services; 


(8) Reduced inventory in process; 
(9) Shorter manufacturing time; 


(10) Reduced clerical work and indirect 


Labour; 

(11) Easier and better supervision ; 

(12) Less congestion and confusion; 

(13) Reduced hazard to material or its 
quality; and 

(14) Easier adjustment to changing 
conditions. 


As many of these advantages as can be 
gained is the goal of most layouts. Not all these 
advantages are possible and they should not 
be expected. The best layout will be that 
compromise of all factors and considerations 
that offer the greatest number of benefits with 
the fewest sacrifices. 


Summary.—In summarising my talk this 
afternoon, I would like to say this, there is 
no denying the fact that productivity has to 
be increased if we are to attain higher 
standards of living. Therefore improving 
layout, under the context of Indian economy 
would appear to be the best way of raising 
our productivity. / 


Generally speaking, layout is defined as the 
arrangement of work areas and equipment. 


(1) Which is most economical to operate; 
and 
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(2) Which is safe and satisfying for 
employees. 


The economics and safety part of it can be 
taken care of by an industrial engineer, but to 
ensure the satisfaction of employees, active 
collaboration of a human relations specialist 
is needed in developing an improved layout. 

The most economic layout is the one that 
optimises the movement of men, machines 
and materials. Which of these three entities 
you should move will depend upon the type 
of product you are going to produce. Following 
from this, the type of layout you arrive at will 
conform to any of these three classic types. 


(1) layout by fixed position ; 

(2) layout by process; and 

(3) layout by product. 

Having adopted the most economic layout, 
you have then to consider the effect of this 
layout on your Industrial Relations. The four 
considerations that I touched upon _ here 
were : — 

(1) the type of skills required ; 

(2) the mode of incentive wage payment; 


(3) the psychological aspects, namely job 
monotony and job satisfaction; and 


(4) supervision. 
In consciously developing an improved 
Layout, the types of improvements that can 


be expected have been enumerated to you. 


And, in conclusion, I shall repeat that the 


success of a layout depends as much on how 
well it is accepted as on how efficient it is. 
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TRADE UNION RIVALRY 


A. S. MATHUR 


The author’s main object in this article is to analyse the causes of labour unrest Bihar 


and Kerala in particular. He deplores 


the fact that the political parties are not prepared 
to keep their hands off the labour movement. 


Mr. Mathur is Assistant Professor in the Agra University Institute of Social Sciences, Agra. 


One of the drawbacks of the Indian trade- 
union movement has been the multiplicity of 
unions and consequent inter-union rivalry. 
This unhappy characteristic of our labour 
movement is to a very considerable extent due 
to its domination by political parties. We will 
examine here the recent trends of trade-union 
rivalries and current developments in the field 
of control of the trade-union movement by 
political parties in India. This has stood in 
the past and stands even today in the way of 
the establishment of a united, strong, stable, 
responsible and democratic trade-union 
movement. 


There is evidence that political leaders and 
political parties have been taking greater 
interest in trade-union affairs in certain 
industries and in some states. On the whole, 
one finds that they have renewed their efforts 
all round the industries to win the working 
classes to their fold. Attempts are being made 
to strengthen existing unions, to start new 
unions and to launch campaigns for member- 
ship in new places and new industries. We 
are giving selected examples to illustrate these 
trends in the labour movement. Cases cited 
are from some of the important industries, 
viz., iron and steel, mines, railways, posts and 
telegraphs and other Central Government 
Departments and plantations. Kerala was 
under the Communist rule and Assam has a 
Congress ministry. Plantation industry is 
located in both states. A comparative study of 
the labour disturbances in the same industry 


in these two states will, therefore, be very 
interesting and is attempted in this article. 


Jamshedpur, an important centre of iron 
and steel industry, had a long record of 
labour peace. Communists succeeded in 
disturbing it in 1958. Attempts to disrupt the 
working of the industries located at 
Jamshedpur have been made for some time 
past. Outside parties, with the communists in 
the lead, launched a continuous and virulent 
campaign against the Tata Workers’ Union. 
They obstructed attempts of its president and 
office bearers to strengthen the organisation. 
Recent events showed that they have suc- 
ceeded in creating trouble in TELCO and the 
Tinplate company. Mr. J. R. D. Tata in his 
speech to the 50th annual general meeting of 
the shareholders of the Tata Iron and Steel 
Co. in August, 1957 stated that he had appre- 
hensions that trouble might spread to the steel 
works. His apprehensions proved true and the 
month of May which followed witnessed a 
series of strikes in the Tata Iron and Steel Co. 
The management had to close down on 20th 
May eight departments partially and others 
wholly “due to illegal sit-down strikes” and 
“intimidation of willing workers”. ‘There were 
outbursts of violence. A number of vehicles 
were set on fire. One of the bazaars was 
seriously damaged by fire. The government 
imposed curfew and troops stood by. The 
police lathi charged, opened fire and arrested 
many persons. The results of May disturb- 
ances were that four men were killed; 114 
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persons were injured; over 400 men were 
dismissed or discharged; Rs. 25 lakhs of 
wages were lost to the employees; 3,35000 
man days of work and 45,000 tons of steel 
valued at Rs. 2,25,00,000 were lost to the 
country. 


Dr. S. K. Sinha, Chief Minister of Bihar 
was of the opinion that “communists at 
Jamshedpur are out to create mischief”. An 
announcement from the management said 
that strikes were launched at the instance of 
the Jamshedpur Mazdoor Union. “The 
company has already expressed its view that 
the present deadlock is not the result of any 
genuine economic grievance, as a revised wage 
structure with substantial additions to the 
workers’ wages had been promised under the 
agreement with the Tata Workers’ Union. 
The illegal strike, it feels, has been prompted 
by political motives in a bid by the communist 
party to win control over the key industrial 
belt of Bihar and West Bengal and parti- 
cularly the vital steel industry of which the 
Tata works is the largest unit”. The manage- 
ment also alleged that loyal workers had been 
assaulted and there had been “acts of 
terrorism” against them in the well-known 
communist pattern. Mr. J. D. Choksi, Vice- 
Chairman of TISCO stated that the strikers 
had attempted to sabotage the services 
essential to the safety of the plant even ne 
it had ceased to produce. 


These charges and allegations were denied 
by the communist leaders. They condemned 
the action of the State and accused the 
government of intervening on the side of the 
employers. The Jamshedpur strike itself had 
been postponed thrice during the past six 
months. It was not the policy of their party 
to foment strikes. In Burnpur and Kulti also, 
the communist-sponsored unions had with- 
drawn strike notices. The communist member 
in the Bihar assembly claimed that 21000 out 
of 29000 employees of Tata Works were 
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members of the Jamshedpur Mazdoor Union, 
which had not been given recognition. This 
Union was forced to go on strike because of 
the attitude of employers and the indifference 
of the government to settle the issues. An 
analysis of the labour situation in Jamshedpur 
clearly reveals that the rivalry of the Tata 
Workers’ Union and the Jamshedpur 
Mazdoor Union was the root cause of the 
trouble. This rivalry had been nursed and 
inflamed by the political parties which control 
the destinies of the two labour federations to 
which these unions belonged. 


Another example of inter-union rivalry was 
reported from Gua, centre of the neighbour- 
ing mines of the Indian Iron and Steel Com- 
pany in 1957. A mob armed with deadly 
weapons attacked the office of a recognised 
union. It was reported in the newspapers 
that the court sentenced the communist leader 
of the Action Committee to transportation 
for life and his colleagues and followers to 
terms of imprisonments ranging from five 
years to life for their alleged part in this 
attack. 


Rival unionism has created similar difficul- 
ties in defence industries and railways. The 
principal contenders here as elsewhere have 
been congressmen, socialists and communists. 
As a result of the merger of the INTUC rail- 
way federation and the All India Railway- 
men’s Federation, the National Federation of 
the Indian Railwaymen was formed in 1953. 
Complete unity was, however, not achieved. 
In June 1955, there was split in the NFIR it- 
self. Mediation efforts to bring them to- 
gether have not been successful and both the 
rival organisations, viz., the NFIR and the 
All India Railwaymen’s Federation have been 
contesting for the leadership of railway em- 
ployees. The NFIR has got official recogni- 
tion. This has been a source of bitterness and 
has been discussed many times in the Lok 
Sabha. 
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One of the biggest threatened strikes in 
our living memory was that of Posts and 
Telegraph workers and other Central Govern. 
ment employees in August, 1957. Subse- 
quently saner counsels prevailed and the 
strike notice was withdrawn, Union govern- 
ment introduced the Essential Services Main- 
tenance Bill in the Parliament to meet the 
situation arising out of the proposed strike. 
The Home Minister, speaking on the Bill 
stated that “persons interested in strikes” had 
considered it necessary or advisable or pro- 
fitable to maintain the atmosphere of turmoil 
and tension into the country. Conciliatory 
efforts did not succeed because “other forces” 
were at work. He repeatedly asserted that 
the strikes were communist inspired and in- 
fluenced by the World Federation of Trade 
Unions. “There is ample ground for hold- 
ing that the motive of those who have been 
engineering these strikes is not altogether eco- 
nomic. There are other considerations.” 
Tracing the genesis of the trouble, he said 
that in 1953, the World Federation of Trade 
Unions decided to have a wing of public 
servants. After that “a fractional committee 
of the C.P.I. decided on February 17, 1956 to 
set up the Confederation. This committee 
was appointed to make preparations for that 
purpose. Thereafter it took various steps, 
in fact, it did everything it could to prepare 
the country for a general strike not in any 
particular service but, if possible, in all 
services.” 


The accusations of the Home Minister were 
contradicted not only by the Communist but 
also by the Praja Socialist members. The 


Communist members demanded proof that 
the Confederation of the Central Government 
employees which was in the torefront of the 
agitation was set up by the fractional com- 
mittee of the Communist party. The Praja 
Socialist member Mr. Nath Pai, Chairman of 
the Confederation, offered to lay all the Con- 
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federation documents before the house to 
prove that it was not communist controlled 
and even remarked that “Macarthyian is 
dying in the country of its birth; let it not 
have rebirth in this country.” 


The strike was not purely of an agitational 
character. The influence of political leader- 
ship was no doubt present and internal and 
external pulls did influence the developments. 
Grievances of the workers were economic and 
genuine. This was also admitted by govern- 
ment spokesmen. The situation took an un- 
happy turn because of the delayed govern- 
ment action. An attempt was then made 
to shift the responsibility for these unfortu- 
nate developments on other political parties. 


Plantation industry is one of the biggest em- 
ployers of labour. Soon after the communist 
rule in Kerala, allegations were made that 
there has been a breakdown of law and order. 
Instances of intimidation and assaults on non- 
communist workers were reported. Some of 
these cases were fatal. Employers were gene- 
rally nervous about the government’s inten- 
tions. There was widespread feeling of in- 
security in the minds of estate owners, 
managers and non-communist trade unionists. 
The United Planters’ Association of South 
India issued a statement in August 1957 citing 
cases of lawlessness, hooliganism, indisci- 
pline and violence. They included instances 
of personal assaults on INTUC workers by 
communists trade unionists. During July and 
August, 1957 there were many similar cases. 
Their number had increased after the state- 
ment of the Kerala Chief Minister that police 
would not interfere in purely employer-em- 
ployee relations. Sections 107 (security pro- 
ceedings) and 144 (unlawful assembly) would 
not be enforced unless there was actual vio- 
lence to person or property. A serious indict- 
ment of the labour policy of the Kerala state 
and her failure to maintain law and order was 
made in September 1957 by Mr. M. S. 
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Calderwood, President of the UPASI when 
he was addressing the 64th annual conference 
of the Association. He said that police pro- 
tection even when requisitioned was not forth- 
coming and a general feeling has grown 
that “lawless behaviour directed against the 
industry would not only go unpunished but 
will be defended by the government.” Inti- 
midation was used to force the demands. It 
was reported that the upper division workers 
who had been members of the Peeramade Es- 
tate Labour Union joined en masse the com- 
munist union for fear of being molested by 
the communist workers. In Pannir estate on 
the High Ranges, communist union forcibly 
prevented re-afforestation. ‘Go slow” was 
reported to and in Hereford estate average 
plucking had dropped to 16-20 Ibs. after 
union leadership had changed. 


It was natural that labour unrest should 
have increased in Kerala after the commu- 
Workers felt 
that they had installed their own government 
and they were entitled to some preferential 
treatment. A similar wave of industrial un- 
rest had swept the industry when the congress 
ministries were installed for the first time in 
1937. Kerala had a labour policy distinct 
from that of other states. The unrest was 
very largely due to trade-union rivalries. In 
the political changes that followed in Kerala 
in 1957, non-communist labour unions ‘rea- 
lised that their star was on the wane. Congress 
and PSP led labour unions tried to make 
capital by spreading exaggerated reports of 
communist violence in the plantations. Grave 
anxiety had been created in the minds of the 
planters because of the ideological differences 
of the communist party and the Kerala 
government’s desire to nationalise foreign 
owned plantations. Reports and statements 
of the planters and UPASI cannot, therefore, 
be considered fully reliable. To some extent 
they may be motivated by their desire to 


nists were installed in power. 
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discredit the communist government in 
Kerala. The special correspondent of the 
Statesman reported on 31st August, 1957 that 
there was little evidence of lawlessness and 
disorder. He talked to managers and labour 
leaders but none reported any case of phy- 
sical violence against the managerial staff. 
There was labour indiscipline and a fall in 
labour output. Inter-union revalry often led 
to factions. That seemed to be the limit 
for the moment. There was also evidence 
that the communist government had resiled 
from its earlier statement that the police 
would not interfere unless there was actual 
physical violence. 


Mr. V. R. Krishna Iyer, Kerala Law Mi- 
nister declared in an interview in September, 
1957 that “as the Minister of Law I can state 
categorically that there is no lawlessness or 
disorder in Kerala as alleged by Mr. Sriman 
Narayan, General Secretary of the Congress.” 
He said that interested propaganda had only 
magnified smail incidents and political oppo- 
nents had drawn a picture completely out of 
proportions to vilify the government. ‘The 
Congress hoped that the Central Government 
would intervene to take over the administra- 
tion in Kerala. The same method had been 
used by them to oust the PSP ministry when 
the Congress was sure that the T.T.N.C. 
would support it to form a ministry in 1955. 


There was another wave of strikes in 
Kerala in October, 1958 in response to the 
call of the Joint Action Committee of the 
AITUC, INTUC, HMS and UTUC to sup- 
port the demands of the striking workers. The 
INTUC was earlier reported to have with- 
drawn from strike but later on they agreed 
to reconsider their stand and accept the views 
of the other members of the Action Com- 
mittee. The Malabar branch of the INTUC 
called upon its workers not to participate in 
the strike. The action of the Kerala INTUC 
did not find favour with the INTUC and 
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Mr. Vasavada, General Secretary said, “I will 
have no sympathy with the INTUC unions 
in the High Ranges if they joined the pro- 
posed general strike.’ Kerala Committee 
of the INTUC subsequently changed its 
stand. The Kerala government was convinced 
that the strike of the communist plantation 
workers in the High Ranges was perfectly 
justified and that it had the backing of the 
majority of the workers. Joint application 
for adjudication by the management and the 
INTUC union was not accepted by the 
Kerala government as it thought it to be il- 
legal. The Labour minister did not propose to 
appeal to the workers to call off the strike. 
“On the other hand,” he said, “the govern- 
ment will take all possible action against the 
management.” The management has from 
the very beginning flouted every accepted 
principle of dealing with a strike situation. 
They have betrayed their intention not to co- 
operate with the government in making a 
settlement. 


The President of the INTUC disputed the 
statement of the Labour Minister. He urged 
the Government of India to intervene and 
te prevail upon the Kerala Government to 
refer the matter to adjudication. Kerala Plant- 
ers’ Association took the same stand. The 
Union Home Minister also suggested to the 
Kerala Chief Minister that the dispute be 
referred to adjudication. The Central Govern- 
ment was opposed to adjudication. The issue 
had _ political implications also. Kerala 
government considered the proposal for ad- 
judication to be against “the declared policy 
and interest of -overwhelming number of 
workers in plantations.” 


A tripartite conciliation conference was 
subsequently convened to bring about a nego- 
tiated settlement. The conciliation did not 
succeed. The INTUC president blamed the 
Labour Minister for his partisan attitude. 
They again demanded arbitration and threat- 
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ened to start a statewide agitation jointly if 
possible with other trade-union organisations, 
if their demand was not accepted. The Labour 
Minister stated that they were about to come 
to an agreement for a three-year period when 
the conference falied because of the definite 
attitude taken up by the INTUC representa- 
tives and the representatives of the employers. 


The Kerala strike took place in October 
which is the best month of the year for 
tea production in high ranges. The tea 
estates produce 20 million pounds annually. 
The loss of production due to strike was esti- 
mated to be more than a million pounds per 
week. Eighty per cent of the tea production 
of this region is exported. The resulting 
loss in foreign exchange is estimated over 
Rs. 2,000,000 a week. 


An analysis of the Kerala strikes reveals 
certain disturbing aspects. The conduct of the 
management has not been above board. Mr. 
Govinda Menon, second member of the Kerala 
Board of Revenue, who enquired into the con- 
duct of police firing during the Munnar Plan- 
tation strike said, in his report in March 1959, 
a rather disquieting feature of the Munnar 
strike has been the management’s anxiety to 
interest themselves in local politics. ‘The 
Kerala government openly sided with the 
striking workmen. The wavering policy of 
the state INTUC showed that some internal 
and external pulls were working. It was sub- 
jected to the mounting intolerance of the 
Congress against the Kerala ministry. Un- 
like the 1957 disturbances when labour dis- 
quiet and clashes were reported on account 
of AITUC and INTUC rivalries one finds 
that in the beginning of 1958 labour unrest, 
AITUC and INTUC showed some willing- 
ness to work together. The later course of 
action of the INTUC and the subsequent ri- 
valries that followed have no doubt been in- 
fluenced by outside forces. 
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Labour trouble was, however, confined to 
Kerala gardens alone in 1957. Outbursts of 
lawlessness, indiscipline and violence were 
also reported in the tea gardens of Assam 
which has a Congress ministry and where the 
INTUC has an overwhelming control over 
the tea garden labour. Government’s des- 
cription of the situation was one of “growing 
lawlessness.” Assam Government appointed 
a committee to enquire into its causes. These 
disturbances subsided due to vigourous police 
intervention, efforts of the INTUC leaders 
and the realisation by the workers that such 
acts harm their own cause. 


There is, however, one important difference 
in the labour situation of Assam and 
Kerala. Assam disturbances have not been 
influenced by contesting political leadership 
and did not partake of the nature of inter- 
union rivalries. A comparative study shows 
that apart from political influences some fun- 
damental factors had been behind disturbed 
conditions in the plantations. Workers have 
learnt tw agitate. The fear complex is dis- 
appearing from their minds and they have 
become conscious of their rights, privileges 
and labour sympathies of the government 
after independence. It is also true that the 
garden managements have been slow to 
change with the times. Many of them are 
not reconciled to trade unionism and expect 
even now the same blind and implicit obe- 
dience from Labour which they had com- 
manded in the past under the British rule. 


In the instances given, one frequently comes 
across allegations made by the Congress 
party, government, INTUC and empioyers 
that political parties other than Congress 
have been inciting labour and causing trade 
union rivalries. The blame is very often laid 


at the doors of the AITUC. These charges 
have been repeatedly denied and challenged 
by the AITUC and the communist party. 
They accuse the government of hindering the 
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recognition of the AITUC unions and of 
giving over representation to the INTUC in 
all labour sub-committees at the cost of 
AITUC. Mr. S. A. Dange, the communist 
leader, while reviewing the work of the party, 
at a press conference said that the com- 
munist group had a strong trade-union wing. 
Nine of them were leaders of the AITUC and 
therefore “the trade union aspect of parlia- 
mentary work will not go off so easily agains: 
workers as it used to be before when the 
INTUC had the run of the show.” 


The present state of inter-union rivalry has 
been very aptly described by Mr. J. R. D. 
Tata in his speech delivered in 1957. He 
observed: “With rare exceptions the labour 
movement here has suffered acutely both 
from the lack of support from within and 
from being kept in a constant state of un- 
certainty and agitation by a never ending 
struggle for power, often in total disregard 
of the interests of the workers concerned. 
Once a union is well established and 
recognised, it is made the butt of attacks 
and intrigues by outsiders bent upon 
acquiring control or establishing a, rival union. 
If the union has established sound and con- 
structive relations with employers, and even 
though it may, as in our case, have obtained 
through negotiations valuable concessions in 
the form of increased wages, bonuses, retir- 
ing and other benefits, job security, consulta- 
tive machinery and the like, its leaders are 
charged with betrayal of workers’ interests 
and its members instigated to renounce them 
and to follow others who promise to get them 
better terms from the employers. 


It is very clear that control by political 
parties tends to divide and weaken the labour 
movement. It has been desired and express- 
ed often both by trade union and political 
leaders that politicians and political parties 
should not interfere in trade union affairs. 
In reality, the political parties of the country 
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are not prepared today to keep their hands 
off the movement. There is no non-political 
national federation of trade unions at pre- 
sent. Indian trade-union movement is 
divided into four principal labour federations. 
The All India Trade Union Congress, the 
Indian National Trade Union Congress, the 
Hind Mazdoor Sabha and the United Trade 
Union Congress. The pattern of splits, con- 
flicts and rivalries is set up by the political 
and ideological differences of these four 
organisations. The movement is being sub- 


jected to the pulls of the different political 


parties guiding the destinies of these federa- 
tions. The Communist Party of India, the 
National Congress, the Socialist Party con- 
tinue unabated. There is every possibility that 
it will increase. 


The question of forging trade-union unity 
and of ending trade-union rivalries has been 
discussed in some of the conferences and 
renewed efforts in this direction have been 
made by the State and by Indian and foreign 
trade unionists. The Fourth Asian I. L. O. 
Regional Conference suggested measures for 
avoiding multiplicity of trade unions. They 
recommended holding of secret ballot under 
official auspicies to determine the represen- 
tative organisation of workers for collective 
bargaining, adoption of check-off system for 
payment of union dues to maintain financial 
independence of trade unions, the use of 
official registration of organisations, super-. 
vision of financial audit of trade unions and 
employer organisation funds and investing 
collective agreements with the force of law. 

Dr. Sampurnanand, Chief Minister of U.P. 
and Mr. Gulzari Lal Nanda, Union Labour 
Minister dealt at length on_ inter-union 
ravalries at the 1958 Indian Labour Con- 
ference. This problem was also considered by 
the 1958 Labour Ministers’ Conference. The 
opinion was that a unified trade-union 
structure could not be brought about until 
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their working was divorced from party 
politics. Elimination of multiplicity of trade 
unions is perhaps not practicable as long as 
the political parties continue their inter- 
ference in trade-union affairs. It is, however, 
possible to regulate inter-union relations by 
mutual agreement so that both the workers 
and the industry are saved from harm. 
Mr. Nanda evolved a code of conduct for 
trade unions in an informal meeting with the 
representatives of the four central trade 
unions in 1958. The objective of the code is 
the maintenance of harmonious inter-union 
relations and its basic principles are as given 
below:— 


1. Every employee in an industry or unit 
will have freedom and right to join the union 
of his choice. No coercion will be exercised 
in this matter. 


2. There will be no dual membership of the 
unions. In the case of representative unions it 
was agreed that this principle needed further 
examination. 


3. There will be unreserved acceptance of 
and respect for democratic functioning of 
trade unions. 


4. There will be regular and democratic 
elections of executive bodies and office bearers 
of trade unions. 


5. Ignorance and backwardness of workers 
will not be exploited by any organisation. No 
organisation will make excessive and extra- 
vagent demands. 


6. Casteism, communalism and _provin- 
cialism will be eschewed by all unions. 


7. There will be no violence, coercion, 
intimidation or personal vilification in inter- 
union dealings. 


It was generally felt at the conference that 
machinery consisting of AITUC, INTUC, 
HMS and UTUC representatives with an 
independent chairman might be set up to 
implement the code. The scheme of “Union 
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shop” and Check off” was considered to be 
radical and unsuited at present. 


The draft code of efficiency and welfare 
prepared by the Union Labour Ministry in 
1959 seeks to enquire that inter-union rivalry 
is not allowed to interfere with efficiency in 
production. To achieve this, unions would 
have to strictly abide by the inter-union code 
of conduct adopted at the Nainital Labour 
Conference. 


Recognition has been a frequent cause of 
trade-union revalries. The 1958 Indian 
Labour Conference therefore deliberated on 
this question and laid down certain criteria 
for the recognition of trade unions. Another 
development in this direction has been the 
ratification of the Code of Discipline by the 
central organisations of employers and 
workers. Through this Code, they agreed to 
impose on themselves some voluntary restric- 
tions. The Code came into effect from June 1, 
1958. Complaints have been made that false 
and inflated membership figures were being 
submitted in the wake of trade-union rivalries. 
Membership figures are taken into account to 
determine the representative character of the 
which confers on them certain 
privileges. The 1958 Labour Conference, 
therefore, revised the procedure tor the veri- 
fication of the strength of central trade union 
organisations. It provided for the circulation 
of membership returns among all the central 
organisation so that wrong claims may be 
corrected. The revised procedure was found 
defective and the matter, therefore, came up 
or discussion again in March, 1959 in a 
meeting of the representatives of the four 
organisations under the auspicies of the Union 
Labour Ministry. According to INTUC 
spokesmen, there were 9000 workers in the 
textile industry of Kerala but in the list 
supplied by the Registrar 17000 workers 
belonged to communist sponsored union. 
Unions having communists as their office 


unions, 
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bearers were shown to be affiliated to the 
AITUC even though they were not affiliated 
to any central organisation. It has now been 
decided that the returns submitted by the 
trade unions will also contain a statement of 
their affiliation to the central organisation. 


Moves have also been made towards trade- 
union unity in recent years, Smaller unities 
in some places and in some industries have 
been achieved to press local demands against 
employers. Joint fronts by the AITUC and 
JINTUC have, however, been rare. Efforts 
have also been made in recent years to achieve 
closer and bigger unity among the four 
organisations. Mr. J. H. Oldenbrock, General 
Secretary of the International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions made certain proposals 
in 1958 to end the rivalry between the HMS 
and INTUGC, both of which were affiliated to 
the confederation. This question was also 
discussed by the seven-member delegation of 
the German Federation of Labour. Its vice- 
president Mr. Bernard 'Tacke emphasized that 
trade-union unity among the organisations 
wedded to democratic principles was essential 
to counteract the communist influence among 
the Indian working classes. These moves have 
fallen through. INTUC feels that HMS 
should first give up their present policy of 
forming joint fronts and alliances with 
AITUC. HMS is not in favour of a unity of 
convenience but wants ideological unity. Its 
stand is that INTUC is closely aligned with 
the ruling party and is not in a position to 
take independent line on matters affecting the 
Indian working classes. Earlier also Mr. N. M. 
Joshi and Mr. Harihar Nath Shastri during 
their lifetime had worked hard to bring the 
INTUC and HMS closer to each other. “No 
mutual recrimination” agreement was evolved 
and experiment of forming joint fronts was 
also tried. These efforts failed because of the 
sharp political cleavage between the Congress 
and the PSP to which the leaders of these 
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organisations belonged. The ICFIU rightly 
appraised the situation when they decided in 
the meeting of the executive board in 1958 
‘Make efforts to minimise suspicions and 
frictions between the two through a represen- 
tative in India”. 


The world of trade unions in India is 
divided today very prominently into two 
parts. On one side we have communists and 
procommunists and on the other non- 
communists and anti-communists. Unity 
between these two seems to be as distant as 
unity between the Communist party of India 
and the Indian National Congress. Efforts 
to bring them together will succeed to the 
same extent as the attempts to make the 
different political parties work together. It 
is difficult to apportion the share of respon- 
sibility of different political parties for the 
present state of the divided labour movement. 
As they are not prepared to give up their 
control, unity moves are not likely to succeed. 
Better success in minimising trade-union 
rivalries may be achieved through the present 
method of regulating inter-union relations 
through joint consultations. Move in this 
direction has already been made by the 
government. 


Unity among trade unions and _ their 
healthy growth can be achieved through the 
right type of inside leadership and by making 
the rank and file interested in the trade union 
work, So far the leadership has come mostly 
from outside. There has not been much 
improvement in the matter of trade-union 
leadership and the position today is akin to 
what it was in the past. It is high time that 
we look into this question and find out as to 
what prevents the inside leadership from deve- 
loping. Training for trade-union leadership 


and worker’s education will help a lot in the 
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development of the leadership from the rank 
and file. These schemes are being undertaken 
in India. The central organisations are 
operating their own schemes for training 
trade-union workers. There is every possibility 
that they will indoctrinate them with their 
party’s ideologies. If it so happens the 
cleavages which one witnesses today are likely 
to continue. How far will the political 
leaders prepared to help in the development 
of the worker-leaders is a doubtful question. 
They are very likely to be replaced when the 
working class leadership emerges. Will they 
be prepared to step down and make place for 
the new leadership after it has emerged? The 
task of developing the right type of irade- 
union leadership presents a challenge which 


has to be boldly faced. 


The working classes may reasonably expect 
that the state will not take sides. All those 
who are associated with the government and 
especially those who are closely connected 
with its labour machinery should not by 
their action or speech do anything which will 
make them vulnerable on this score. In the 
past one finds criticism of the government on 
this ground and the association of the ministers 
and the government spokesmen with the 
trade unions controlled by their parties. It will 
not be much if one expects them to maintain 
an attitude and approach of impartiality and 
neutrality. Schemes for workers’ education 
and sincere and sustained efforts for the 
creation and development of the right type of 
leadership when coupled with a completely 
neutral approach in trade-union politics will 
go a long way in forging trade union unity’ 
and ending trade union revalries. It will be a 
lucky day for our labour movement when the 
intervention of the political parties in labour 
unions will cease. 
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MIGRATION TO GREATER BOMBAY, 1941-51 





Dr. K, C. ZacHarRiAu 





Dr. Zachariah who is Demographer in the Demographic and Training Research Centre, 
Bombay discusses the three methods for estimating the net migration to Greater Bombay 
during 1941-1951 and believes that 975,000 persons had migrated to Bombay. 


1. Introduction—In India as in many 
other Asian countries there has of late been 
a growing tendency towards rapid urbani- 
zation. The steady industrialization that is 
taking place in this country is almost sure to 
make our big cities much bigger in future. 
Industrialization is normally accompanied by 
urbanization and the chief mechanism by 
which this is brought about is rural-urban 
migration, although the natural process of 
births and deaths and the shift of communities 
from rural to urban also contribute to this 
process. Industries generally spring up in or 
around urban areas, This necessitates the 
movement of labour from other areas, 
particularly from rural areas, to the new 
industrial sites. Such movements, up to a 
certain limit, is desirable and necessary for 
the overall development of the country, for it 
relieves the primary sector of the economy of 
its redundant labour force and employs them 
in secondary and tertiary sectors in urban 
areas. Rural-urban migration, urbanization, 
industrialization are thus three essential 
aspects of a process of social and economic 
transformation which plays a very significant 
role in the economic development of under- 
developed countries. It is necessary, however, 
to maintain a balance between urbanization 
and urban development. An_ inbalance 


between these two can lead to serious bottle- 
necks in economic and social development. In 
the absence of careful planning such an 
inbalance is more often the rule. This is 
because rural-urban migration can take place 
rather rapidly without a corresponding tempo 


in industrialization, People move from rural 
to urban areas not only because of the 
attraction in urban areas but also because of 
certain repulsive factors in rural areas. 
Therefore, even when the employment oppor- 
tunities are insufficient in towns still people 
move from the village to the town hoping 
that something will turn up. Lack of balance 
between urban development programmes in 
the matter of employment opportunities, 
utilities, housing and schools, and services, 
facilities and amenities on the one hand, and 
rural-urban migration and urbanization on the 
other hand, carries with it threat of major 
social and economic difficulties which may 
eventually block economic and social deve- 
lopment. It is in this context that studies 
of rural-urban migration assume great 
importance in the early phase of industriali- 
zation of any country. They provide a part of 
the necessary data which will be the basis 
for planning a balanced development pro- 
gramme. Among the data necessary on rural- 
urban migration for social and economic 
planning the most important are that on 
volume of out, in, and net migration and 
their demographic, economic and _ social 
characteristics. In the remaining sections of 
this paper an attempt has been made to 
estimate the volume and some characteristics 
of net migration to Greater Bombay during 
the decade 1941-51. 


2. The materials used in this study are: — 


(i) Data on total population and their 
distribution by age and sex 
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(ii) Data on place of birth 
(iii) Vital statistics on deaths and births. 


Using these materials estimates of net 
migration are obtained by three different 
methods. These are discussed one by one 
below. 


3. Net migration from place of birth 
data’. 


An approximate estimate of net migration 
to Greater Bombay can be obtained by the 
following formula: 

M, = (Is; — Es1) — (Ig — Eat) 
where M,, denotes the net migration to 
Greater Bombay during the intercensal period. 

I, = the number of persons born outside but 

enumerated in Greater Bombay in the 


i” census. 


E, = the number of persons born in Greater 
Bombay but enumerated outside in the 
i census, 


The census tables for 1941 and 1951 do not 
provide all these figures. In fact the only 
figure available is I;,. While it is possible to 
estimate approximately I,, it is impossible to 
arrive at any useful estimate of E;, and Eg). 


In 1941, the place of birth data were not 
tabulated in most of the states, but in Bombay 
and in a few other States these data were 
tabulated on a sample basis. This, however, 
does not give the figure for Greater Bombay’ 
as this was formed later by the merger of 
Bombay suburban district with Bombay city. 
Prior to the merger, but after the 1941 census, 
33 villages from Bombay suburban district had 
been transferred to the neighbouring Thana 
district. According to the sample tabulation 
of 1941, 72.6% (79.7 for males and 60.4 for 
females) of the population of Bombay city 
were born outside the city. The corresponding 
percentages for Bombay suburban district were 
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64.7% for males and 57.6% for females. 
Using these percentages it was estimated that 
78.4% of the males and 60.1% of the females 
enumerated in Greater Bombay in 1941 were 
born outside. It may be noted that no adjust- 
ment has been done for migration between 
Bombay city and the suburbs. 

Substituting the value of I;; and the 
estimate of I,, we get that? 

M, = 752,690 — U 

where U is an unknown quantity equal to 
(Es:—E,,). Though the value of U is 
unknown it is unlikely to be negative. This 
conjecture is on the assumption that 
out-migration from Greater Bombay has not 
decreased during the decade under study. The 
data of those States which tabulated the place 
of birth data in 1941 do not indicate any 
decrease in the number of out-migrants from 
Bombay State. 

The place of birth data, therefore, indicate 
that the net migration to Greater Bombay 


‘during the decade 1941-51 is less than 753 


thousand persons. 


4. Net migration by Vital Statistics. 


method. 


An estimate of net migration to Greater 
Bombay can be obtained very simply by 
subtracting the natural growth (Births— 
Deaths) form the total growth. Thus 

M, = (Ps: — P,;) — (B =~ DD) 
where P;, is the total population of Greater 
Bombay in 1951 and P,, that in 1941; B and 
D are the total births and deaths in Greater 
Bombay during the intercensal period. 


The accuracy of the estimate of net migra- 
tion depends on the accuracy of the census 
enumeration and vital statistics. If the total 
growth and natural growth are understated 
by the same amount the estimate of net 
migration will remain unaffected. 





1For fuller discussion of the method and its limitations see (1). 
2Source of data: (2) and (3). 
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While it is possible to demonstrate the 
defects in census totals and vital statistics it 
is difficult to estimate precisely the amount of 
error. Therefore, a number of estimates of 


migration are given below based on different 
assumptions regarding the 
census and vital statistics.* 


accuracy of 





(i) Unadjusted data: 

(ii) Assuming 10% under registration of 
births and deaths 

(iii) Assuming 15% under registration of 
births and 10% of deaths 


(iv) Assuming 10% under registration of 
births and 5% of deaths 





The figures given above take into consi- 
deration errors in vital statistics only. If we 
assume that the census under-enumerates the 
total population, these figures need revision. 
The Post Enumeration Survey conducted just 
after the 1951 census revealed an under- 
enumeration of 2.53% in Greater Bombay. If 
we assume the same amount in 1941 also the 
effect of under-enumeration of census totals 
on the estimate of net migration is of the 
order of 30,000 persons. The estimate of 
migration should be raised by this amount. 


5. Net migration by Census Survival 
method.* 


In this method, an estimate of net migration 
is obtained by subtracting the survivors of the 
1941 population from the enumerated popu- 
lation in 1951. This is done separately for 
males and females and for different five-year 
age groups. The major problem here is to 
estimate the suvivors of the 1941 population. 


Net migration (persons) 1941-51 984,322 


966,569 


” 39 +P) 33 ” 


932,373 


3” ” 2? 39 +P 


945,317 


33 39 ” 33 33 





The estimates given below are based on the 
assumption that the survival ratios for each 
five-year age group for Greater Bombay is the 
same as that of India as a whole, the latter 
being calculated by comparing the all-India 
age-distribution of 1941 and 1951.° 


The 1941-distribution of Greater Bombay 
is obtained by adding the age distribution 
of Bombay city and suburban district 
and finally adjusting for the total so as te 
agree with what is given in the 1951 census 
report for the area of Greater Bombay as 
of 1951. 


There is some difference of opinion about 
whether one should use graduated or un- 
graduated age data for estimating net 
migration by Survival Ratio Method. In the 
following table, estirrates based on both of 
them are given.® In this particular case the 
difference between the estimates is not very 
great. 





3Source of data: (2). 


4For details of the method and its limitation refer (1). 


5For greater details refer (4). 
®Graduation formula used is (4, 4, 4). 
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Table 1 
NET MIGRATION TO GREATER BOMBAY BY SEX AND AGE, 1941-51 


Estimates of Net Migration 











Age as on “Males Females | 
census day 
1951 Graduated Ungraduated Graduated Ungraduated 
10-14 | + 66266 + 50835 | + 40,983 + 32,621 
15-19 | +116,124 +107,559 + 52,913 + 52,150 
20-24 | +4165,849 + 203,084 + 61,729 + 76,365 
25-29 + 152,800 + 162,546 + 49,608 + 52,967 
30-34 | + 81,605 + 62,908 + 20,646 + 6,122 
35-39 | + 28,122 + 17,887 + 6,238 + 3,691 
40-44 | + 5,510 2,530 + 4,653 + 1,512 
45-49 — 3,026 — 10,264 + 5,526 + 4618 
50-54 — 733 — 1,703 + 6,283 + 7,339 
55-59 + 977 + 2237 | + 5,065 + 4,690 
60-64 — 107 — 2850 | + 4,121 + 3,494 
65-69 + 562 + 1,263 | + 2,966 + 2,853 
70+ — 6,052 — 467 | — 2,007 + 2,144 
| Total |  +607,896 +590,505 | + 258,724 + 250,566 





A similar estimate of net migration to 
Greater Bombay was made by Shri S. N. 
Agarwala.’ There is some difference between 
his estimate and what is given here. The 
difference can be traced in terms of diffe- 
rences in the following: (a) All-India 
survival ratios, (b) age-distribution of Greater 
Bombay in 1941, (c) total population of 
Greater Bombay, 1951. 


The Census Survival Ratio method, does 
not give the net migration under 10 years of 
age. This can be estimated approximately by 
relating the child-woman ratio observed in 
the general population to the number of 
women migrants in the reproductive ages. 
Assuming that one-fourth of the children 
under five and three fourths® of those between 
5 and 10 corresponding to the women 
migrants in the childbearing period are 





themselves migrants, an estimate of net 
migration among persons below 10 years of 
age in 1951 is 87,056 persons. 


6. Summary.—Three methods have been 
discussed above for estimating net migration 
to Greater Bombay during 1941-51. In the 
Nital Statistics Method the estimate based on 
10% under-registration of births and deaths 
seems to be the most reasonable. In the 
Survival Ratio Method, in my opinion, the 
pne based on graduated data is better. Taking 
these as the estimates by these methods, the 
three methods give the following values for 
net migration to Greater Bombay. 


(1) place of birth data— 
some number less than 740,622 persons 
(2) vital statistics method 966,569 _,, 


(3) survival ratiomethod 953,676 _,, 





7S. N. Agarwala, “A method for estimating decade internal migration in cities from Indian 
census data”, Indian Economic Review, Vol. IV, No. 1, 1958. 
8For the rational of the ratios one-fourth and three-fourth see (1), page 65, 
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All these methods assume that the census 
totals are correct. It was estimated in connec- 
tion with the Vital Statistics Method that 
those estimates should be raised upward by 
about 30,000 persons if we assume an under- 
enumeration of about 2.53% in both the 
cases. Among these estimates, the one based 
on place of birth data is of doubtful value. 
Under very favourable conditions an estimate 
of net migration based on place of birth data 
can be off the mark sometimes even up to 
100 percent or more, The other two methods 
give more or less the same value. Taking into 
consideration the effect of under-enumera- 


tion in census, it may be concluded that the 
net migration to Greater Bombay during the 
decade 1941-1951 is about 975 thousand 
persons. It is unlikely that the true value is 
less than 950 or more than 1000 thousands. 
The best estimate of the distribution of these 
persons by age and sex is as given in Table 1 
(graduated). The main features of the age, 
sex distribution of the migrants are (a) pre- 
dominance of males among migrants, parti- 
cularly in the age-group 15-40, (b) heavy 
concentration of the gain of population in 
the age group 15-30, (c) a net loss of 
population in the older ages. 
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SOCIAL ATTITUDES AND VOTING BEHAVIOUR IN SMALL INDUSTRIAL 
SAMPLES 


Dr. H. C. GANcuLt AND P. R. CHATTERJEE 


In analysing the voting behaviour of the people, the authors in their research work have 
taken the actual polling situations and aver that in the political field voting behaviour is decidedly 


a social act 


Dr. Ganguly and Shri Chatterjee are associated with the Indian Institute of Technology, 


Kharagpur. 

Introduction—In democratic 
where governments stand or fall on election 
results, peoples’ voting behaviour is an 
important subject for study. Studies of voting 
behaviour have been made to determine 
influence of factors like education, religious 
affiliation, socio-economic status and other 
factors. Another attempt to understand 
voting behaviour has been along the channel: 
child rearing practices of parent; personality 
characteristics of child, his social attitudes, 
his voting behaviour when grown up. This 
method has concentrated on a study of 
development of personality traits, social 
attitudes and political beliefs. Studies by Ross 


countries 


Stagner on fascist ideology, by Adorno, 
Frenkel-Brunswick and others on anti-semi- 
tism, etc., may be mentioned. The -present 
study is based on the model developed by 
Eysenck' regarding the relation between so- 
cial attitudes on the one hand and political 
ideologies and voting behaviour on the other. 

Social attitudes may be defined as attitudes 
which people form on their social surround- 
ings. These serve to orient the individual by 
ordering the data from his social environ- 
ment. Cultural and economic differences 
produce differences in social attitudes. Needs 
and interests of the person, as also his age, 
education, religion, social status and perceived 
social class mould to some extent his social 
attitudes. 

Eysenck* reports an analysis of the struc- 
ture of social attitudes in terms of indepen- 
dent dimensions. From a total of more than 


500 items supposed to represent ‘in its 
broadest outline the total universe of social 
attitude questions as defined by social psycho- 
logists, sociologists, and statisticians active in 
this field’, he selected 40 items to constitute’ 
the social attitudes inventory. The answers 
given by 750 middle-class respondents were 
factor analysed. He found two main factors 
or dimensions. The first is a factor of radi- 
calism-conservatism and has been named by 
him the Radicalism factor or R factor. The 
second dimension has reference to tender- 
mindedness vs. tough-mindedness and _ is 
called the T factor. 

Examples of items that define the R factor 
are: private property should be abolished; 
divorce laws should be altered to make divorce 
easier; death penalty ought to go; nations 
should give up part of their sovereignty for 
international peace; nationalisation of indus- 
tries is inefficient; religious education is 
desirable and so on. The last two items are 
R-items; with indicates 
opposite of radicalism, viz., conservatism, The 
first four items are R + items. The T factor 
is defined by like; our troubles 
have moral causes; religious education should 
be compulsory; criminals should be cured 
rather than punished; companionate marriage 
is desirable; war is inherent in human nature; 
women and coloured people are inferior. The 
first three are T + questions and define the 
tender-minded pole and the last three (T — 
items) define the tough-minded pole of the 
T factor. 


agreement these 


items 


1H. J. Eysenck, The Psychology of Politics, (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1957). 


Ibid. 
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In the political field, voting behaviour is 
decidedly a social act. One advocates a 
change in the government’s foreign policy or 
economic policy on the basis of his attitudes 
and beliefs. Thus people whose attitudes are 
conservative will tend to vote for a party 
having conservative policies. People with 
radical ideas tend to vote for socialist parties. 
Eysenck’s analysis of voting behaviour and 
social attitudes tends to support the following 
configuraion of different political parties along 
the two dimensions of social attitudes: 


Tough-mindedness 





Communist Fascist 
Radical Conservative 
Socialists Conservatives 
Liberal 





Tender-mindedness 


In other words, communists are tough- 
minded and radical, fascists tough-minded 
and conservative; socialists are radical and 
conservatives are conservative without being 
too much tough or tender-minded; liberals 
are middling so far as radical-conservatism 
is concerned, but somewhat tender-mihded. 

Present Study.—This study was designed to 
test the relation between social attitudes and 
voting samples 
language groups—-Bengali and Hindi speak- 
ing. The following are the null hypotheses 
set up for testing: 

(i) there is no difference between social 
attitudes of ‘B’ (Bengali) and ‘H’ (Hindi) 
workers; 

(ii) no difference in voting behaviour of 
‘B’ and ‘H’ workers; and 


behaviour of from two 
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(iii) no relation between social attitudes 
and voting behaviour. 

Sample.—50 workers were selected from 
the assembly and tool room sections of an 
important Calcutta engineering factory 
employing about 3000 workers. The sample 
contained 25 ‘B’ and 25 ‘H’ workers and all 
had the following characteristics: (i) age— 
25 to 35 years; (ii) service—5 to 10 years; 
(iii) monthly income—Rs. 200 to 300; 
(iv) education—standard VIII to High 
School; (v) nature of work—semi-skilled. 
The sample was randomly selected from all 
‘B’ and ‘H’ workers in the two shops fulfilling 
the above requirements. 


Method of Study.—A social attitude scale 
was used containing 40 items, each item 
having five response categories, 1 through 5, 
indicative of strong disagreement to strong 
agreement of the respondent with the item 
concerned. The interviewer filled in the scale 
on the basis of personal interviews with each 
subject. The scale is practically the same as 
the R and T scales developed by Melvin and 
reproduced by Eysenck.* To cut down inter- 
view time, the filler items were omitted, 
as also item 59. Thus the present scale had 
16 R items and 31 T items. A few modifica- 
tions were made in the language of some 
items to make these more pertinent to Indian 
workers. 


The scoring method was however different 
from Melvin’s. To get a radical score we 
added up all the actual response alternatives 
of R + items (1 through 5) and the reversed 
responses on the R — items (e.g., scoring it as 
5 if 1 is checked, 4 if 2 is checked and so on). 
Similarly for the T factor. We feel that 
Melvin’s scoring as 1 of a R + (or T +) 
item checked as 5 (++) or 4 (+) and 
scoring it as O if checked 3, 2 or 1 leads to 
a great loss of information. However, like 





3Jbid., Technical Note 17. 
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indicates radical attitude and low radical score 
indicates conservative attitude. Similarly 
high T score indicates tender-mindedness and 
low T score indicates tough-mindedness. The 
range of possible scores were, for R factor, 
16 to 80 and for T factor, 31 to 155. 

Voting Behaviour.—The last item on which 
information was sought ran thus: ‘Assume 
that a general election is to be held tomorrow. 
In your constituency you have a complete 
choice of all the political parties in the 
country. Which party wou!d you prefer to 
vote for?’ 


195 


The answer to this question is taken as 
indicative of the voting behaviour of the 
candidate in an actual polling situation. 

Results—Figures I and II give the fre- 
quency distributions of R and T scores of 
‘B’ and ‘H’ groups. ‘t’ test of difference 
between means shows that there is no signi- 
ficant difference between ‘B’ and ‘H’ groups 
either for radicalism-conservatism (means: 
47.6 and 45.8 and ‘t’ of difference 0.48) 
or for tough-minded—tender-mindedness 
(means being 97.1 and 99.3 with a ‘t’ of. 
difference 0.41). Hypothesis 1 thus stands. 
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Fig. I Frequency Distribution of Radicalism Scores of Bengali and Hindi Workers. 
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T - SCORES 
Fig. II Frequency Distribution of Tenderminded Scores of Bengali and Hindi Workers. 


The answers of the two groups differed 
significantly (to at least. .05 level) only for 
five individual items. However no systematic 
trend was noted in these; the ‘B’ group gave 
sometimes more ‘tough’ and sometimes more 
‘tender’ answers than the ‘H’ group. The 
distribution of answers over one of these items 
is interesting and is reproduced below: 

Item: Religion should attempt to increase 


its influence on the life of the nation 


Agreed Doubtful Disagreed 
% % % 
‘B 48 12 40 


‘H 96 ' 0 4 





The two groups of subjects indicated their 
preference to vote for the fo!lowing parties: 


Communist Congress 
party party Others 
0 % % 
‘B’ Group: 68 20 12 
‘H’ Group: 12 72 16 


There is thus a distinct and significant pre- 
ference of ‘B’ workers for the Indian 
Communist party and of ‘H’ workers for the 
Indian National Congress party. Also these 
two parties, between themselves account for 
86 per cent. of the entire group of subjects. 
Hypothesis 2 is thus disproved and opinion 
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regarding voting behaviour clearly differs for 


the ‘B’ and ‘H’ groups. 


Figure III is a scattergram that gives the 
position of the 50 subjects on a graph where 


Radicalism—Conservatism 


and 


Tough- 
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minded—Tender-mindedness factors consti- 
tute the two axes, with the median R and T 
scores (47 and 99 respectively) for the entire 


group of 50 as origin. 
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If we analyse the percentage of Congress 
Figure III, we get the table below: 
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and Communist subjects in each quadrant of 


Consv-Tend. Consv-Tough Rad-Tend. Rad-Tough Border-Line 


Communist (N= 20) 25 
Congress (N=23) 39.1 


We have seen that the ‘B’ and ‘H’ groups 
have very similar social attitudes but very 
dissimilar voting preferences. Therefore one 
would ordinarily expect that there is no 
significant relation between social attitudes 
and voting preference. However the analysis 
of Figure III given above does show some 
distinct trends. These are: (i) the typical 
Communist party supporter seems to be 
radical and tough-minded, and the typical 
Congress party supporter conservative and 
tender-minded; (ii) a Communist has the 
least liklihood of being radical and tender- 
minded (the attitude of a political liberal) 
and the Congressman least likelihood of being 
conservative and tough-minded (a facist 
attitude) . 


Discussion and Conclusion.—The difference 
between the two language groups, Bengali 
and Hindi, comes out very clearly regarding 
their voting preferences. Majority of the first 
group opine unhesitatingly that they would 
vote Communist; most of the latter would 
vote for the Congress. The significance of 
this difference is further emphasised by the 
fact that all members of the two groups have 
been working in the same factory at similar 
jobs for the last 5 to 10 years, and are of 
similar age, education, religion, income, trade 
union membership, etc. 


One has therefore to look for an explanation 
of these different voting preferences in other 
areas. Social attitude was one of the variables 
investigated. However, both the groups were 
found to have similar R and T scores. This 
may mean one of two things: (i) radical-con- 
servatism and tough-minded—tenderminded- 
ness are not significant determinants of 
voting behaviour; or (ii) there is a time lag 








20 15 35 5 


8.7 21.8 17.4 13 

before social attitudes find expression in 
appropriate voting behaviour. The little work 
that has been done in England by Eysenck and 
his students on voting behaviour and social 
attitudes indicate that Conservatives, 
Liberals, Socialists and Communists are 
increasingly radical and also differ in a sys- 
tematic way regarding tender-mindedness. 
Our results show that Congress supporters 
(of B and H groups combined) are slightly 
less radical and more tender-minded than 
Communist supporters. The mean scores for 
Communists (N= 20) and Congress (N= 23) 
supporters are: 47.1 and 45.3 on the R factor 
and 94.6 and 102.7 on the T factor. These 
differences however are not. statistically 
significant, probably because of small 
sample size, 


On the basis of the points made above, we 
are inclined to accept interpretation (ii). In 
that case we would hypothesise that after a 
few years many of the present ‘H’ subjects 
will be voting for the Communists, other 
things being equal. 


Our interest in differences in social attitudes 
between different language groups led us to 
administer the same attitude scale to 55 
management leaders. These are all highly 
placed engineers (45) and _ non-engineers 
(10), mostly in business and industrial orga- 
nisations in different parts of India, and with 
monthly salaries ranging from Rs. 250 to 
Rs. 4,000. Figure IV gives the social atti- 
tudes of different language groups, worker 
and managerial, having more than 5 subjects 
each. Small sample sizes did not allow 
statistical tests of significance and the values 
should be taken only as illustrative, 
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Fig. IV. Social Attitudes in different language groups from Management and Worker Samples. 


Several points may be noted from Figure 
IV. (i) The worker and managerial groups 
differ as a whole regarding radicalism; the 
managerial group tends to be less radical than 
the worker group. (ii) Within the manage- 
ment group, the language subgroups seem to 
agree on radicalism but differ regarding 
tender-mindedness with 
Kannadas being most tough-minded and 
Tamils least. 


Bengalees and 


To conclude: (1) For people working in 
the same factory in Calcutta under same 
terms and conditions of service, Bengalees are 
predominantly Communist party supporters 


and Hindi speaking workers are Congress 
party supporters; (2) both the groups are 
almost equally radical and tough-minded; 
(3) consequently, it is likely that their diffe- 
rence in voting preferences, in so far as these 
are determined by ideological and attitudinal 
factors, will tend to decrease in the course 
of time (corollary: Congress party to hold 
these present supporters should have more 
radical than conservative policies): (4) 
difference in attitudes of professional groups 
exists; management subjects tend to be some- 
what less radical than working class subjects; 
(5) differences in social attitudes exist 
between language groups. 
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THE SUDRA, THE DASA AND MANU 





Dr. Dev Ray CHANANA 





In the following pages, the author discusses the position of the Sudras according to 
Manu. The research carried on by him is of great sociological significance. 


Dr. Chanana, it may be added, had done research at the University of Paris. 


Two verses of Manu, i.e., VIII-413 and 
414" have been largely used in all discussions 
concerning the position of the Sudras accor- 
ding to this law-giver of ancient India. The 
general consensus of opinion seems to be that 
these two verses ordain, recommend or suggest 
a state of servitude for the Sudras. While 
amplifying this state of servitude, some have 
remarked that according to Manu, every 
Sudra was a slave, seeking to confirm it in 
the second verse, whereby no Sudra, even 
though released from dasya (understood as 
slavery) by his master, can be considered free, 
since that state of dasya is natural to him 
and who can remove it from him? 

This trend is visible in almost all baoks on 
the history of ancient India. Thus we read in 
A Comprehensive History of India,? the latest 


work of its kind to appear, that according 
to Manu, VIII-413-4; 416-7, “the Brahmin 
can compel a Sudra, whether purchased or - 
not, to do servile work, and can without 
hesitation, appropriate his possession. For a 
Sudra, so runs the argument, is not released 
from his inherent servitude even after eman- 
cipation, and he has no property of his own.” 
The first thing to notice here is the absence 
of any definition of what the author calls 
“servile work”. Moreover, if we understand 
the argument well, no Sudra, even if he has 
been emancipated, can claim to be a free 
person, atleast vis-a-vis any Brahmin, who 
may choose to claim the service of anyone of 
the Sudras, at his sweet will. In such a 
case, an act of emancipation loses all its 
value.* Another difficulty in accepting this 





1The two verses :— 

Sudram tu karayed dasyam, 
brahmanasya svayambhuva, na 
gajam hi tat tasya, kas tat tasmad apohati. 


2Calcutta, 1957, Vol. II, p. 465. 


kritam akritam eva va, 
svamina nisrto ‘pi 


dasyaya eva hi srsto’ sau, 
sudro dasyad vimucyate, nisar- 
VIII-413, 414. 


3In the Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, Delhi, 1955, Hopkins simplifies the position to 
an absurd extent by rendering the word Sudra as slave. (See pp. 254-5, 260, etc.). He does the 
same in the case of references from the Mahabharata also. (See p. 238). According to the 
authors of the Age of Imperial Unity, Bombay, 1956, p. 544, ‘Manu treats him (the Sudra), 
like a slave, (VIII-413-4, 417) and prescribes barbarous punishments for him’. For R. K. 
Mookerji, “Service was his portion in life (VIII-410, 413) including removal of dirt, filth, 
carcases and other unclean work” (Hindu Civilisation, Bombay, 1957, p. 194). This statement 
describes the nature of work entrusted to a Sudra, but leaves the key-question of his civil- 
3tatus as seen by Manu, vague. To take another example, D. D. Kosambi in his brilliant 
work, An Introduction to the Study of Indian History, Bombay, 1957, p. 238-9, contents 
himself by writing that “whether bought or unbought, a Sudra may be compelled to work, 
especially by a Brahmin; servitude is his nature and creation, so that he can not be freed 
from it even when released by a particular master. (VIII-413-4, X-121).” Here again, the 


reader gets the impression that any Sudra can be compelled to work, especially by a Brahmin 
(the nature of work, however, remains undefined) and even after manumission a Sudra 
is bound to serve (as a slave) any Brahmin. 

As regards specialised studies, we may start with Emile Senart, Caste in India, Eng. 
trnsin., London, 1930, p. 103, who makes a passing reference: “We cannot doubt that the 
relegation of all the Sudras to the condition of a mere mass of slaves is purely arbitrary. 
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interpretation lies in its apparent conflict with 
certain other statements of Manu. For 
example, by accepting that all the Sudras are 
the slaves of the Brahmins, we assume that 
no Sudra could possess any property, because 
like the wife and the son, he belongs to his 
master and in consequence all that he 
possesses, belongs to his possessor, his master.* 
But we have the clear and unequivocal state- 
ment of Manu, IX-157, whereby all the sons 
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of a Sudra, even though a hundred in number, 
divide the property of their defunct father, 
in equal shares. And as if that was not 
enough, in another verse, IX-179, he says 
that with the consent of his brothers, born 
of legally wedded wives (or wife), the son of 
a Sudra born to him of his woman-slave, 
dasi, of the woman-slave of his man-slave, 
dasa-dasi, is eligible to inherit his father’s 
property. 





It is contradicted by the very status. assigned to them from the civil view by parallel 
texts.” We may also read P. L. Narasu, A Study of Caste, Madras, 1922, p. 38, who writes: 
“The code (of Manu) deprives the Sudra of all rights....A man of the servile class, 
whether bought or unbought, the Brahmin may compel to perform servile duty. .. .for serving 
the Brahmins, a Sudra is not released from a state of servitude”. U. N. Ghasal says: “Jn an 
oft-quoted passage, VIII-414, Manu says that a Sudra though emancipated by his mascer, 
is not released from servitude, a doctrine which he bases upon his dictum of the Sudra’s 
inherent nature.” (Slavery in Ancient India in his book, The Beginnings of Indian-Historio- 
graphy, Calcutta, 1944, p. 103). The opinion of B. N. Dutt is not very different either; 
the author quotes Manu: “ A Sudra, inspite of his being set free by his master, does not 
get freedom. Slavery, work of a dasa, is natural to him, for this reason, who can set him 


free from it? (VIII-412-4)”. Then follows an invective against the code: 


“This it was 


ordained by the Brahmanical Imperial code that a Sudra should remain accursed all his 


life. 


It was a fanatical piece of class-legislation and took away all the privileges of the 


Sudra given him by the Artha-sastra of Kautalya and by Asokan legislations.” (Studies in 
Indian Social Policy, Calcutta, 1944, p. 194 Italics ours). For J. H. Hutton, Caste in India, 
Cambridge, 1951, the mere transcription of Buhler’s translation of certain verses is enough. He 
says: “To serve a Brahmin learned in the Vedas is the highest duty of a Sudra, and if he be 
pure and serve humbly, he may in another incarnation attain the highest class...He may, 
without hesitation take the property of a Sudra for the purpose of the sacrifice, for a Sudra has 
no business with sacrifices.” (ibid., p. 92-3). Similarly G. H. Ghurye: “Servitude is proclaimed 
to be a permanent condition of a Sudra, whether he be actually bought or not. A Sudra must 
not acquire wealth, because thereby he causes pain to the Brahmins. ..(Manu, VIII-413-4; 


X-126)”. (Caste and Class in India, Bombay, 1957, p. 92). 


K. M. Saran, Labour in 


Ancient India, Bombay 1957, does distinguish between the slave and the Sudra in Manu 


but his translation of VIII-417 is not different: 


“At another place in Manusmrti, it has 


been laid down that a Brahmin could confidently seize the goods owned by a Sudra, who 
was his slave, since the slave was not supposed to have any property.” (ibid., p. 31). 
Ambedkar who goes to such lengths to combat the theory that the Sudras were slaves, how- 


ever quotes Manu (on these verses) without any note: 


“But a Sudra, whether bought or 


not bought (by the Brahmin), may be compelled to practise servitude; for that Sudra was 
created by the Self-Existent merely for the service of the Brahmin” and “Even if freed 
by the master, the Sudra is not released from servitude; for this (servitude) is innate in him; 
who then can take it from him?” (Who Were the Sudras?, Bombay, 1947, p. 41). Apparently 
the author had only Buhler’s translation at his disposal and had not consulted the excellent 
rendering of Ganganath Jha. But then Jha was an orthodox Brahmin! Recently the Sudra 
question has been discussed in detail by R. S. Sharma in his doctoral dissertation, The 


Sudras in Ancient India, (Delhi, 1958). 


less identical manner. 


He has also interpreted these verses in a more or 
He writes: “Manu is the first to enunciate the principle that slavery 


is the eternal destiny of a Sudra; whether bought or unbought, a Sudra should be reduced 


to slavery because he is created by God for the service of a Brahmin. “(VIII-413). 


In the 


next verse he adds that a Sudra cannot be released from servitude because servitude is 
innate in him. (VIII-414)” (ibid., p. 196). P. V. Kane is one of the few to declare emphati- 
cally: “Though Manu ordained, I-91, VIII-413-4, that the principal duty of the Sudra 
was to wait upon the three higher castes or that the Sudra was created by the Creator for 
the service of the Brahmins, the Sudra who thus served a Dvijati as a duty was not his slave.” 


(Hist. of Dharma-Sastras, Vol. II, Pt. I, p. 182). 


But he does not examine the question 


and merely quotes Jaimini, VI-7-6, in support of his stand. 


4Manu, VIII-416. 
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Moreover, if all the Sudras were to be 
reckoned as the slaves of the Brahmins, then 
how to understand the clear distinction made 
by Manu, among certain groups of the Sudras, 
enumerated as ardhika, (share-cropper), 
kula-mitra (friend of the family), gopala 
(cowherd), dasa (slave), and the barber 
(napita) ? These, as also one who discloses his 
Sudra-identity, are those Sudras whose food 
may be eaten by a Brahmin.® We need not 
stress that a slave is merely one of these groups 
and obviously the rest of the Sudras 
enumerated along with him do not share his 
servile status. 


This conflict has been noticed by certain 
authors and they have made efforts to explain 
it. Thus the writer of A Comprehensive 
History of India, notices this contradiction and 
remarks, “That these extreme clauses 
belonged to times long past, is proved by the 
internal evidence of the works themselves.” 
Then follow details of the Sudras having 
property, etc. But is this correct? The fact is 
that at no stage earlier than the one under 
question, was a Sudra treated as harshly as 
in Manu. But probably the learned author had 
no time to consider such details! Certain 
others content themselves by stating this 
contradiction.® This, however, leaves the 
impression that the last editor(s) of this 
extremely important work either did not notice 
this contradiction or could not resolve it. This, 
as will be seen later, is also not a very happy 
conclusion. 


What, then, is the exact position? In order 
to understand it, let us go back to the two 
verses in question. A simple translation will be 
somewhat as follows: “Whether purchased or 
not purchased, a Sudra should be made to 


do the dasya as he has been created by 
Svayambhu for the dasya of the Brahmin”. 
(413). “Even after he has been released by 
the master, a Sudra is not freed from dasya. 
That (dasya) is natural to him, who can take 
it away from him?” (414). Here we have left 
the key-word, dasya, untranslated. This word 
is derived from the root das, which gives us 
the word dasa, slave. It stands, generally for 
the state of slavery, and has as its synonym, 
the word, dasatva also derived from the same 
root. But is ‘slavery’ the only sense of this term?. 
If yes, then the renderings, referred to above, 
are correct and obviously the contradiction 
stands, But such a conflict could not have been 
allowed to remain by the editors of such a 
text as its implications are serious, In such a 
situation when all the Sudras are decreed to 
be the slaves of the Brahmins, there is little 
sense in enumerating the various types of 
slaves, such as “born in the house”, “bought”, 
etc., which is done in the very next verse. 
(VIII-415). Then again, if a Sudra is always 
to be regarded as a slave of the Brahmins, he 
must always have a master.’ But the very fact 
that a Sudra can be emancipated, implies the 
possibility, even though temporary, of his 
resting without a master. Now naturally this 
does not fit in with the current understanding 
of the two verses. 


In the light of the above remarks, it will be 
better to resort to the commentators of Manu. 
Two of them, Medhatithi and Kulluka- 
Bhatta are the most prominent. We may point 
out right here that these commentators lived 
at a time when slavery was legal in India and 
when the caste system was much more rigidly 
enforced (than the present time). Therefore, 
they knew that all the Sudras were not slaves, 
could not be slaves. Commenting on VITI-415, 





5IV-253. 
8See R. S. Sharma, op. cit., p. 196: ‘Even in the law-book of Manu, all the Sudras are not 


treated as slaves.” 
THere we may refer to a verse from the Tantra-vartika, III-1-2, (Poona, 1910, p. 654), which 
says that there are never any slaves without masters, 
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which enumerates the seven types of slaves, 
Medhatithi says that “Sudra does not 
have servitude because of his birth as such. 
Servitude he may accept voluntarily, if he is 
desirous of gaining merit. (Hence) it is not 
proper to give him (the Sudra comes to serve 
a Brahmin of his own free will) as a gift or 
to mortgage him, as is done in the case of 
slaves, purchased, born in the house, inherited, 
etc. Therefore, by enjoining a well-behaved 
Sudra to serve the Brahmins without malice,*® 
he (Manu) has shown that there is no 
permanent slavery for him (the Sudra) ; it is 
only for one who is desirous of some special 
merit. Therefore there is no dasya (slavery) 
for an unwilling (Sudra). In consequence, if 
a Sadra be wealthy and were to live indepen- 
dently, without waiting upon the Brahmins, 
etc., he incurs no blame.”® 


Commenting on VIII-413, Kullika says: 
“The Sudra, whether maintained with food 
or not (this is his understanding of the terms, 
kritam akritam va), should be made to do the 
dasya of the Brahmin.” Here he leaves the 
word dasya as such. But commenting on the 
next verse, he explains it by saying. . .avasyam 
sudrena brahmanadi-dvija-susrusa kartavya, 
iti-eva-param-etat. (i.e. The Sudra must serve 
the twice-born, i.e. the Brahmins, etc.; this is 
all that is meant here.) He adds that if this 
were not so, (that is, if the verse were to decree 
that the Sudras were the natural slaves of the 
Brahmins (or of the twice-born), then there 
would be no sense in enumerating the types 
of slaves, which follow in the next verse. 
Medhatithi explains the second verse, 414, by 
stating that this relates to “a Sudra, who was 


at first made a slave, by one of the seven 
methods and was later emancipated.” (Such 
a person can be put to work as a dasa, by any 
other master). This clearly implies that those 
Siidras who were not enslaved by one of these 
seven methods, could not be brought under 
the purview of this edict. 


If we look for the explanation of the word, 
dasya, in certain other contexts, we find that 
on VIII-410, the commentary, Manu-artha- 
vivrti,° says that dasya here signifies “work 
such as cleaning the private parts of the master 
after he has relieved himself.” Similarly 
explaning VIII-41'1, Medhatithi remarks: By 
saying that a Brahmin employer should affect 
a Ksatriya or a Vaisya on jobs befitting their 
castes, he means to say that such persons 
should not be made to do the dasya-work, 
consisting of blame-worthy jobs, of cleaning 
the refuse, etc. Here the word dasya is clearly 
equated with a particular type of job. 
Moreover commenting on the next verse, 
VIII-412, Kulluka says that ‘dasyam karayan’ 
signifies ‘making him wash the feet of the 
master, etc.’ Medhatithi also says that ‘dasya’ 
work consists in “washing the feet, in clearing 
the remnants of food, in sweeping the floors, 
etc.” and it should not be imposed on a 
Ksatriya or a Vaisya, even though such a 
person may be in the service of the Brahmin. 


Then follow the two verses in question and 
they merely signify that a Sudra, whether 
purchased (a slave or servant)** or not 
purchased (one who has come on his own to 
earn merit) can be made to do the dasya, 2.e., 
work of the dasa, or a slave. This implies that 
if a Sudra employed as a servant were to 





8Manu, X-128. 


®Text published by the Royal Asiatic Society, Calcutta, 1939, Vol. II. 


‘As quoted in the Dharma-kosa, vyav., p. 820. 


''The word krita can signify the purchase of the person of a Sudra or the purchase of his 
services for a certain period. The use of the root kri to denote the purchase of services can 
be found in Sabara (on Jaimini, III-7-18-38), when he says that it is a karmakara who 
is to be purchased and that it is the rtvijas who are purchased. This refers evidently to 
the purchase of the services of a certain number of Brahmins to officiate as priests for 
conducting a sacrifice. See also Sabara (on. Jaimini, VI-3-11-24). 
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refuse to do certain dirty jobs on the ground 
that he was not a slave, he could be compelled 
by the master to do them and in the event of 
his still refusing, he could be hauled up before 
the king. According to Manu, the king is duty- 
bound to compel recalcitrant Sudra to render 
such services.’ Amplifying it further Manu 
says that a Sudra, whether a free person or a 
freed person, must do these jobs fit for a dasa, 
as he has been created by the Self-Born 
precisely for these jobs. These jobs or services, 
as indicated above, consist in certain personal 
services, such as massaging the body of the 
master, bathing him, etc. and are described 
in detail in Narada,’* whereby sweeping and 
cleaning the house as also places reckoned 
impure, sweeping and cleaning the street, 
cleaning the private parts of the master’s hody 
as also the carrying away of the night soil from 
the house and the massage of the body of the 
master, are jobs reckoned as impure. The rest 
of the jobs are pure jobs. In the verse 
preceding these two, Narada says that these 
impure jobs are meant to be attended to by 
the slave, whereas the rest are to be attended 
to by the servants (karmakaras).1* The fact 
that a slave was under legal obligation to 
attend to these jobs is clear from the fact that 
the entire discussion is included in a section of 
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“Legal Matters”, both in Narada and in 
Manu. It should, therefore, be clear that in 
these two verses, dasya merely signifies a 
number of specific dirty jobs which a slave 
must carry out. All that Manu does is to 
exempt slaves, who are of the Ksatriya and 
Vaisya group, from these jobs; for them he 
has already said in the two preceding verses, 
VIII-411 and 412, that they must be employed 
only on jobs fit for them and a Brahmin, 
taking advantage of their dependance, must 
not put them on any of these impure jobs, | 
against their will. A penalty is provided for 
the breach of this regulation and then it is 
edicted that such jobs are to be carried out 
enly by Sudras, slaves or servants. Amplifying 
it further, Manu says that even if a Sudra 
has been emancipated, he can not be deemed 
to have been released from the obligation to 
carry out the slave’s work, dasya; since this is 
innate in him, who can take it away from 
him?*® 

As regards the second verse, Tarkapan- 
canana, however favours another inter- 
pretation. In his opinion,* if a master 
abandons a slave in times of distress (being 
unable to maintain him), he does not, thereby, 
abandon his right to claim him back, when 
his economic situation improves, provided that 





12That a Sudra could be compelled to undertake certain services is clearly mentioned by 
Kumarila who used the analogy of “compelling a Sudra to undertake certain jobs against 
his will” in his explanation of Jaimini, III-7-13-29. (op. cit., p. 1093). 


18Trivandrum Skt. Series, p. 92, verses 6-7. 


1#Katyayana also says that clearing night-soil as also the massage of the naked body of th> 
master should generally be done by the sons of the women-slaves, dasi-sutah, as also the 
tending of cattle, etc. (Dharma-kosa, vyav., p. 837). Brhaspati (as quoted by Colebrooke, 
Digest of Hindu Law...Calcutta, 1957-8, Vol. II, p. 338) describes the impure work as 
follows: “Cleaning the house, the gateway, the necessary and the road, removing the dirt 
and rubbish and all other impurities, Attending the master at his pleasure, and rubbing 
his limbs are to be considered as impure work, and all other work as pure.” (Colebrooke 
adds: I omit the gloss on this text, which is indelicate. ) 


45The privilege thus granted to the two upper varnas reminds one of Kautalya, who says that 
a mortgaged person must not be put on such impure work (carrying of the dead bodies, 
urine and sweeping the remains of food), when he or she is under temporary enslavement. 
By so doing, the creditor losses his money. (III-13). The mention of the ahitaka, pledged 
pre. shows that a master could put a slave to these jobs. If the word, upacaraka used 
y Kautalya is meant to signify a servant looking after the bodily needs of the master, then 
it may be inferred that Kautalya exempts persons born in high families from carrying out 
such jobs. He says that the plight of such persons, in such a case, is legitimate. (III-13). 


16See Colebrooke, Digest... ., op. cit., Vol. II, p. 349. 
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the slave came from Sudra stock.'’ It implies 
that if a master abandons a slave of higher 
caste, the latter can, thereafter, consider 
himself free and can not be pressed back into 
slavery again. We may add that even this 
interpretation does not make all the Sidras 
to be the slaves of the Brahmins. Moreover 
Tarkapancanana was writing at a time when 
slavery was still legal in India and the caste- 
system was fully in force.’® 

Those who understand these verses to signify 
the general servitude of all the Sudras vis-a-vis 
the Brahmins (if not vis-a-vis all the Dvijas) , 
do not explain why only here and nowhere 
else in the entire text, does Manu decree this 
general enslavement. Thus in the very first 
chapter, while describing the occupations of 
the four varnas, it is said that the Sudra has 
enly one occupation, viz. that of susrusa, i.e. 
waiting upon the higher castes. Again in 
IX-334, it is reiterated that susrusa is the best 
means of salvation for a Sudra, and this be- 


comes clearer still in X--99, where it is pro- 
vided that a Sudra, unable to maintain him- 
self, by susrusa (service), may take up other 
occupations, such as that of artisans. These 
professions are described in the next verse. 
Nowhere in these verses, does Manu talk of 
dasya.1® Moreover, in another verse, X- 
98, it is said that a Vaisya, who is 
unable to earn his living by occupations 
allowed him, may live by the occupations 
allowed to a Sudra, but that he should not 
do what is akarya, what should not be done. 
This is explained by both Kullika and 
Medhatithi as follows: that such a Vaisya 
should take service with the higher castes and 
should carry out such jobs as the washing of 
the feet of the master, etc. But he should not 
eat the remains of the master’s food, nor do 
the sweeping of the house, etc. 

Moreover, if all the Sudras were to be the 
slaves of the Brahmins, how is it that Manu 
is virtually the only authority for this opinion? 





\7This is what he says:—‘“When some Brahmin, becoming poor, emancipates a slave, is he 
not liberated? As a son, so a slave should not be forsaken. When, in very great distress, a 
man releases a slave, still, although the slave any how provides his own subsistence by other 
work, he must return when his master recalls him, and perform the duties of servitude: 
the text is intended for this purpose. It is implied in Kulluka’s exposition that if the Sudra 
say, “because I have been abandoned by thee, therefore, I will not do thee service,” then 
the king shall compel him to discharge the duties of servitude. Else the subsequent enumeration 
of slaves would be nugatory.” (ibid., p. 349). As regards the verse 414, he says: “By the 
expression, “compel him to perform servile duty”, is declared the propriety of employing 
a Sudra in menial offices, whether bought or unbought: the word “bought” implies slave 
in general, “unbought” denotes hired servant and the like. Consequently there is no offence 
in employing him on slavish work, though he be a servant only. This is expressly declared.” 


18We may note here that before giving his opinion, Tarkapancanana quotes (Vivada-) 
Ratnakara on VIII-414 as follows: “The meaning is, even by the owner’s favour, a Sudra 
born of a female slave, or otherwise included in the quadruple set (i.e., the first four slaves 
of Narada), or become a servant of the lowest rank, can not be released. And a slave is 
not released from servitude without favour, There is no inconsistency, if this be applied 
to others, besides a Sudra, but born of a female slave in the house or the like.” 


The Krtya-kalpa-taru is perhaps the only medieval authority to interpret these verses in 
a different manner: “The master, howsoever favourably inclined he may be towards cither 
the born Sudra or to the bought slave, can’t absolve him from servitude.” (Quoted by 
G. N. Jha in his Notes on the Eng. trnsIn. of the Manu-smrti, op. cit.). The Smrti-candrika 
however, takes dasya (of these verses) in the sense of work of a dasa, i.e. the impure work 
fit for a slave. (Mysore, 1916, Pt. III-2, p. 462-3). Here we may also read Jaimini, 
VI-7-61-6, who says that when a yajamana makes a gift of all his possessions on the 
occasion of the Visvajit sacrifice, he can not gift away the Sudra attendants come to serve 
him because of the sayings in the Sastras. Sabara amplifies it by saying that the paricaraka- 
sudra may not like to go and serve the donee and since the yajamana has no power over 
him, the latter can not be gifted away. He adds that no Brahmin should ‘accept’ such 


a person by force. 


19Similarly in X-123, it is clearly laid down that the service of the Brahmin, vipra-seva, is the 


special occupation of a Sudra. 
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There are, however, some verses which still 
require an explanation. Thus in VIII-417, it 
is said that a Brahmin may take over with 
confidence, (without transgressing any law), 
wealth from a Sudra, The latter has nothing 
that belongs to him and his wealth can be 
taken away by his master. This is with clear 
reference to the preceding five verses and 
Kulluka is right in saying that here the word 
Sudra stands for the Sudra who was the slave 
of the Brahmin and was abandoned by the 
master in time of distress. If we accept the 
interpretation given by Tarkapancanana to 
VIII-414, this verse signifies that a master may 
appropriate the money earned by a Sudra— 
slave, during the period he was abandoned by 
the master. This incidentally is a clear 
violation of the provision in the Arthasastra, 
III-13, where it is said that the earnings 
acquired by a slave, without detriment to the 
master’s interest, belong to the slave. Kautalya 
makes no varna-distinction about it; but by 
mentioning only Sudra-slaves here, it is 
reasonable to infer that Manu concedes this 
privilege to such slaves belonging to the higher 
varnas. 


Coming to X-125, we find Manu saying 
that the remains of food, old clothes, broken 
grain and worn out bedding, etc., should be 
given to the Sudra. The context (see X-123 
and 124) makes it clear that this applies to 
those Sudras, who have come to serve a 
Brahmin with a view to earn a place in the 
paradise (svarga-artham) or even for earning 
a living or for both these aims. He is thereby 
called a jata-brahmana-asrita, one who has 
become the dependant of a Brahmin. (X-122). 
In the next verse, X-123, such service is 


praised whereas the succeeding verse enjoins 
upon the Brahmin-employer the need of 
ensuring the proper maintenance of such 
Sudra-servants, keeping in view the family- 
needs of such persons. Kulluka, therefore, 
maintains that the word Sudra in X-125, 
signifies an asrita-sudra, a sudra depending 
upon a Brahmin.” 

As regards the verse, X-129, recommending 
the non-accumulation of money by a Sudra, 
it only confirms the interpretation given above. 
Accumulation of wealth can be done only by: 
a free person and if all the Sudras were slaves 
of the Brahmins, there is not much point in 
making this negative rule. It only proves that 
all the Sudras were not condemned to a state 
of innate servitude.** Thinking that the num- 
ber of Sudras available as slaves might not be 
enough to carry out all the dirty jobs, this 
verse was thought of to discourage the growth 
of rich Sudras. Some similar thought is 
expressed by Kulluka who says that having 
accumulated wealth and being ignorant of the 
Sastras, the Sudras will cause pain to the 
Brahmin by refusing to serve him out of pride 
of their wealth, (this means that only a poor 
man will agree to serve another and the 
Sudras, having become rich, will refuse to 
serve the Brahmins and this, naturally, will 
cause pain to the latter). 

It is, therefore, clear that Manu does not 
edict a general servitude for all the Sudras 
vis-a-vis the Brahmins. He only desires that the 
Sudras should earn their living only by serving 
the men of three higher castes. Apprehensive 
lest they should turn to other professions he 
enjoins on them, in the name of religious duty, 
the need of sticking to service. In order to 





20This leads us to examine another verse, namely IV-80, where it is said that no counsel abvuut 
spiritual matters should be given by a Brahmin to a Sudra. Neither should a Brahmin give 
the remains of food to him...In view of what has been said above, we have to agree with 
the commentators that the prohibition of giving the remains of food mentioned herein refers 
to Sudras who are not the slaves of the Brahmin concerned. 

21Let us read in this regard a verse in the Tantra-Vartika, op. cit., on III-4-10, p. 959, which 
recognises the, existence of the rich Sudras by stating that it is not the Sudra donor who 
incurs blame, but the Brahmin who accepts gifts from such a donor. 
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offset the obvious disadvantage of this 
profession in this world, he tempts them with 
promises of a better life in the other one. His 
recommendation about the non-accumulation 
of wealth by the Sudras, is meant to serve the 
same purpose. But knowing that this may not 
be the reality, he provides for other 


occupations of the Sudras, if service is not 
available. Since people of other varnas could 
also be engaged in service, he edicts that the 
Sudras alone will have to carry out the 
un-clean jobs and a Sudra servant will not 
refuse to do such jobs because of his free civil 
status. 
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In the following lines, the author says that social welfare and social services must be 


given at least a small niche in the Third Plan. 


He further pleads for inclusion in the Plan 


the need for research and evaluation of the social service programmes. 


Mr. Mazarello is a senior student of the Tata Institute of Social Sciences specialising 
in Labour Welfare, Industrial Relations and Personnel Management. 


This article was adjudged as the best by 


the Faculty of the Institute and was awarded 


the Guinea Pig Trophy for the best essay in 1959-1960. 


Nine years ago, the people of India gave 
themselves a Constitution based on the prin- 
ciples of democracy and welfare. Rightly 
does the Preamble of our Constitution state 
its “to promote... .fraternity 
assuring the dignity of the individual and the 
unity of the Nation”.’ It was, however, 
recognised that political independence was 
only freedom half won and that the nation 
would have to travel a long and arduous road 
to achieve freedom, want and destitution. It 
was with this understanding that the country 
launched the First and Second Five Year 
Plans. The objective, in Gandhiji’s words, 
was to reach every home and wipe the tear 
from every eye. The First Plan has recorded 
substantial progress.” As the Second Five Year 
Plan is drawing to a close, the Planning Com- 
mission is now framing the Third Five Year 
Plan. 

The Indian nation is on the move. Professor 
Charles Myers rightly says: “India is in the 
midst of an ambitious and critically important 
effort to raise the living standards of her peo- 
ple”....* The Plans symbolise the determi- 
nation of our people to rebuild their mother- 
land on solid foundations. Indeed, India 


1The Constitution of India, p. 1. 


today presents an exciting picture of a 
country in which great things are happening. 
In keeping with our noble and age-old tradi- 
tions, social services have been and are an 
integral part of our national life. Indeed it 
has been suggested by a distinguished 
historian* that, in the broad sweep, the 
twentieth century will chiefly be remembered 
in future centuries not as ar age of political 
conflicts or technical inventions but as an age 
in which human society dared to think of 
the welfare of the whole human race as a 
practical objective. India is no exception to 
the general trend—as a matter of fact, India 
is the first Asiatic nation to take to this objec- 
tive with gospel zeal! 

In this brief essay, we are to examine and 
plan the social services which the Third Five 
Year Plan should provide. Before proceeding 
further, it will be good to define the terms 
“Social Welfare” and “Social Service”. We 
shall then analyse the social services provided 
by the First and Second Five Year Plans 
Our recommendations for the Third Five 
Year Plan will nautrally depend on a 
balanced appraisal of the achievements of 
the previous two Plans. 


2Vide, A Review of the First Five Year Plan, Planning Commission, New Delhi, 1957. 
3Charles A. Myers, Industrial Relations in India, ( Bombay: Asia Publishing House, 1958), p. 1. 
4Arnold Toynbee, Quoted in Professor I. Hosch, Industrial Social Service Review, No. 3, 


Oct. 1957, p. 1 
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The terms “Social Welfare” and “Social 
Service” admit of many interpretations. No 
really satisfactory definitions of these two 
terms have been evolved. The Planning 
Commission, uses both the terms synony- 
mously. Both “Social Welfare” and “Social 
Services” should be looked upon as evolving 
concepts. We shall, however, distinguish the 
two for the purpose of this essay. 

According to the Second Plan, “Social 
Welfare” is concerned with the well-being of 
the entire community, not only of particular 
sections of the population which may be 
handicapped in one way or another.’ The 
First Plan says: “The object of social welfare 
is the attainment of social health which im- 
plies the realisation of such objectives as ade- 
quate living standards, the assurance of social 
justice, opportunities for cultural develop- 
ment through individual group self-expres- 
sions and readjustment of human relations 
leading to social harmony.”® 

The object of “Social Service”, in its widest 
sense, may be taken to be the improvement 
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of conditions of life of the individual in the 
setting of family and the community. “Social 
Service”, refers to the welfare of such sections 
of society as are in need of special care and 
attention. Shrimati Durgabai Deshmukh 
says: “In its new role, the State would be a 
social service State, promoting the welfare of 
all, but with a declared bias in favour of the 
needy, neglected and weaker sections of 
society.” The aim of all Social Service has 
to be the gradual rehabilitation of all the 
weak, the handicapped and the anti-social 
elements in Society.® 

Having defined “Social Service”, let us 
proceed to properly assess the two Plans. 
A close scrutiny of our two Plans will show 
that they did not emphasise social welfare 
planning. While the First Five Year Plan 
gave top priority to agriculture, the Second 
gave weightage to heavy industries. 


The following was the outlay for Social 
Welfare in the Plans:°® 


PLAN OUTLAY ALLOCATION FOR SOCIAL SERVICES 
( Rupees in Crores ) 





Total provisions Revised allocation 








Sr. No. in the Five Year Plan in the II Plan’ 
I Plan II Plan. 

1. Education 164 307 285 

2. Health 140 274 255 

3. Housing 49 120 100 

4. Welfare of Backward classes 32 91 83 
5. Social Welfare 5 29 
6. Labour and Labour Welfare 7 29 

7. Special schemes relating to ” 
educated unemployed — 5 

8. Rehabilitation 136 90 90 

TOTAL: 533 945 863 

5Planning Commission, Government of India, Second Five Year Plan, 1956, . 601. 


®Planning Commission, Government of India, The First Five Year Plan, 1952, p. 613. 
TSocial Legislation—Its Role in Social Welfare, Planning Commission, Government of India, 


1956, p. 2. 


8Planning Commission, Government of India, The First Five Year Plan, 1952, 
Report of the Study Team on Social Welfare and Welfare of Back- 


°Source: Annexure 31: 


613. 


ward Classes, Committee on Plan Projects, New Delhi, July 1959. 
10Planning cape a950" ee of India, Re-appraisal of the Second Five Year Plan—A 
P 


Resume, Sept 
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It is a pity that the Planning Commission 
was forced to prune the total outlay of the 
Second Plan to accommodate the higher 
costs of some projects within the ceiling of 
Rs. 4,800 crores—owing to “unavoidable 
expenditures incurred in directions not 
originally envisaged and increases in internal 
and external prices.”"' Finding adequate 
resources for our Plans has been a constant 
headache, forcing our successive Finance 
Ministers to go to Western Capitals with a 
bowl in hand! Indeed the “Plan years are 
a period of achievement as well as strain.”?” 


Perspective planning of the Third Five 
Year Plan in various respective fields has 
already begun. Current discussions on the 
Third Plan and its outlay gravitate towards 
the figure of Rs. 10,000 crores. In such an 
outlay, social services must find an honoured 
place. 


What social services should be included in 
the Third Plan? It is indeed a very difficult 
proposition for, the philosophy of our plans 
is to build up a society of plenty and equality. 
Such an ideal is difficult to achieve over- 
night, much less, within a few decades. 


A big rate of investment, rapid growth of 
industry, an appreciative increase in agricul- 
tural production and widening opportuni- 
ties of employment should form the basic 
strategy of our Third Plan. In an ambitious 
Plan like the one we have in mind, Social 
Welfare and Social Services must be given at 
least a small niche. The items covered under 
“Social Services” in both the previous Plans 
viz., education, medical and health services, 
housing (including slum clearance), back- 
ward classes (including scheduled castes and 
iribes), labour welfare, rehabilitation, rural 
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and community development—these must not 
be neglected in the Third Five Year Plan. The 
foundations of social 
strengthened. ...the people are to be led to 
the promised land. In addition to these, 
the Third Plan will have to consolidate the 
social welfare services in respect of the 
following : 

a) Child Welfare; 

b) Women Welfare; 

c) Youth Welfare; 

d) The Welfare of the handicapped; 

and 
e) Social Defence. 


services are to be 


We have to add to these, the rehabilitation 
of the people affected by floods; and devote 
a bit of our attention to research and evalua- 
tion of the social service programmes. 


Child Welfare.—In any scheme of welfare 
planning, child welfare must be given top- 
most priority. Mr. Nehru aptly says, “Child- 
ren, I think, all over India, should have the 
first claim on us because they represent the 
India of tomorrow”.’* Indeed the fact cannot 
be gainsaid that the future of our nation de- 
pends on the future of our children. By 
our Constitution and philosophy of action, 
we are committed to the building of a welfare 
State. If the idea is not to remain a 
dream, the child who epitomises the core of 
national existence must receive the highest 
consideration. 


The United Nations Organisation has been 
a pioneering advocate of Child Welfare. 
In 1946, the U.N.O. adopted the famous 
“Declaration of Geneva”** which Jays down 


a few golden principles of Child Welfare. 


Facilities for children which will enable 
them to reach fuller and richer life are to be 


11Planning Commission, Government of India, Appraisal and Prospects of the Second Five 


Year Plan. May 1958, pp. 1-2. 
12] bid., p. 1. 


13In the foreword to Social Welfare in India, Planning Commission, New Delhi, 1955. 
14Quoted in the “International Child Welfare Review”, Vol. XIII, No. 1, 1959. 
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provided. The National Book Trust must 
take upon itself the work of spreading and 
of supplying to all the Child Welfare 
Agencies the literature on the subject. 


The Third Plan must make a provision for 
Children’s Libraries with emphasis on litera- 
ture bearing on rural life, folkways and cus- 
toms, village crafts and occupations and vil- 
lage organisation. Another movement which 
is still in the nascent state is the Children’s 
Theatre. The Indian Theatre Association 
should be encouraged to promote Children’s 
Theatres. 


There are other aspects of child welfare, 
such as the development of children’s parks, 
children’s museums and hobby shops which 
should be developed by the Education 
Departments. 


Women Welfare.—Not in vain has it been 
said that the “hand that rocks the cradle, 
rules the world”. A nation will be what 
its homes are; and without a healthy and 
vigorous family life, a people and a nation 
is doomed, for the family is the fundamental 
arch on which is raised the structure of 
human society. These words clearly bring 
out the importance of women in our national 
life. 


In view of the unique position of the 
woman—linked as she is with the nation’s 
progress—there is need to plan for her wel- 
fare. A vast majority of women in India for 
one reason or another are suffering from in- 
numerable lacks and handicaps, e.g., socio- 
economic problems, lack of education, iack 
of health services, etc. and may be generally 
regarded as underprivileged. If they are to 
play a worthy part in the family and in the 
community, these drawbacks have to be re- 
moved and they should be enabled to meet 
their social, economic, educational and other 
problems effectively. The Third Plan, 


therefore, must make sufficient provision to- 
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wards providing education for citizenship to 
our women, health services, and machinery 
for expanding girls’ education. 


Youth Welfare-——Today’s youth are our 
tomorrow’s leaders. Hence our youth should 
be provided with opportunities for creative 
self-expression and disciplined action. It is 
important to emphasise that the objective of 
youth welfare programme should not be the 
creation of “Centres” merely around the con- 
tribution that youth can make to the nation 
but should, more appropriately, be concern- 
ed with the opportunities that the nation can 
afford to the youth. 


The Welfare of the Handicapped—The 
term “handicapped is used here very loosely 
and includes the blind, the deaf, the ortho- 
paedically handicapped, the mentally handi- 
capped, the aged and infirm. 


Physical disease and physical handicaps 
occasion individual incapacity, unhappiness, 
economic loss and social waste; they contri- 
bute to failure in school, to juvenile de- 
linquency and to adult crime; and _ they 
account for probably one half of all mental 
illness and for a substantial amount of 
mental deficiency. 


The Blind.—Social services to the blind 
must include the granting of special pensions 
or allowances, other relief to the indigent 
blind, enumeration and registration of the 
blind; instruction; vocational training; esta- 
blishment and management of workshops, 
employment placements, establishment of 
special industries and other forms of service 
e.g. mobile ophthalmic units, concessional tra- 


velling facilities for the sake of treatment, 


etc. Blind children of school-going age should 
be provided with educational services in 
accordance with their age and aptitude. Ade- 
quate number of Braille Text Books and 
Braille appliances should be made available 
to the blind. Government should establish 
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Training Colleges for the teachers of the 
blind. Provision should be made for the 
supply of special materials, appliances, appa- 
ratus, talking books, etc. 


The Deaf.—The deaf should be enabled to 
acquire training in occupations with ordinary 
people and not in separate segregated insti- 
tutions. We should set up Pilot Projects to 
employ the deaf and other disabled. There 
should be Model Schools for the deaf with 
liberal training facilities. Provision should be 
made for the establishment of an Audiology 
Centre. 


The Mentally Handicapped—The men- 
tally handicapped include the insane, the 
feeble-minded, the epileptic, the inebriate and 
the drug addict. We are also concerned 
here with the prevention of mental illness, 
mental defect and mental deficiency. 


The Third Plan should provide institutions 
for the mentally handicapped e.g. hospitals, 
homes or training schools for the treatment 
and rehabilitation of the mentally afflicted. 
In view of the importance of the Mental 
Health Movement, the Third Plan should 
make special provision for the setting up of 
a Mental Health Board to look after the wel- 
fare of the mentally handicapped. 


The Aged and the Infirm—The Third 
Plan should meet the needs of the aged and 
the infirm. For the vast majority, work is a 
primary factor in giving meaning to life; 
without it, life loses its attractiveness. For 
this purpose, there is need to establish a Vo- 
cational Guidance Bureau for the Aged. 
Further, steps should be taken to establish 
Residence Clubs for the Old and these should 
provide economic housing plus meaningful 
central services. 

Social Defence-—Our First Five Year Plan 
listed crime and delinquency, prostitution, 
commercialised vice and immoral traffic, beg- 
gary and vagrancy in the area of social de- 
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fence. The Third Plan will have to continue 
the services provided in the first two Plans. 


Besides, the Third Plan will have to set up 
special Boards, Bureaux, Centres, etc., to com- 
bat crime and juvenile delinquency. Prosti- 
tution cannot be eradicated from, the face of 
our country by an Act of Parliament. Social 
Workers only can bring about the desired 
change in fallen women. Beggary and vag- 
rancy is to be met by setting up more and 
more Beggar Homes. Commercialised vice 
and immoral traffic are not peculiar to India. 
So long as man has his animal side, there will 
be commercialised vice and immoral traffic. 
Public opinion has to be created against such 
liuman degeneration and degradation. 


Juvenile Delinquency demands special 
treatment. The Third Plan will have to con- 
template special to meet the 
challenge of juvenile and adult delinquency. 
After-Care services are to be streamlined, 
assisted by probation and parole Services. 
Correctional Services are to be overhauled 
and placed on a sound footing. Family Case 
Work, which has yet to see the light of the 
day in our country, should be initiated and 
popularised since a healthy family will breed 
good children worthy of the country. 


measures 


Miscellaneous.—Year in and year out, we 
have been victims of floods and other disas- 
ters. Each day’s news tells of explosions, 
wrecks, storms and a variety of other “acci- 
dents” resulting in injuries, fatalities, loss of 
livestock and property damage. The recent 
Surat floods and the “cracking” of the 
Bhakra Dam are issues in point. The surn total 
oi loss from these occurrences in a year’s time 
reaches to staggering proportions. Hence the 
need to provide urgent assistance and reha- 
bilitation to the victims of such natural cala- 
The Third Plan should institute a 
Fund to meet this 


mities. 
Disaster Rehabilitation 
felt-need. 
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Another aspect is that of Research. If So- 
cial Services are to ensure best results and 
prevent wastage, if they are not to be “sal- 
vage and repair” services, Research in various 
aspects of Social Services is to be conducted. 
The Third Plan should not miss this vital 
issue. 


Conclusion —The above is a very modest 
attempt to briefly give an outline of the so- 
cial services to be provided in the nation’s 
Third Five Year Plan. Social services grow 
out of the social need, thinking and philoso- 
phy of a people. Its scope, the pace and di- 
rection of its growth, and even its methods are 
determined by the traditions, conditions, be- 
liefs and by the human and material resources 
of the country. The economics of an under- 
developed country like India also have to be 
noted, when planning for social weifare. In 





the words of Dr. Gunnar Myrdal, “the vi- 
cious circle where ‘poverty is its own cause’, 
is to be turned into a virtuous circle, where 
meeting the social needs. ...is cumulatively 
raising levels of production.”?® Thus the 
Third Five Year Plan will have to concen- 
trate on raising the standards of service in 
every field and for making the services avail- 
able to larger and larger numbers of people. 


Our plans are an effort on the part of the 
nation to speed up the re-birth of India as 
a land of opportunity, peace, equality and 
plenty. This work has been greatly facili- 
tated by Independence which gave the nation 
the needed opportunity for development. 
What is being attempted in India is the pro- 
motion of human happiness. Will we suc- 
ceed? Let us leave it to the Planners. 





15“Social needs in Underdeveloped Countries and their resources to meet them’—opening 
address of Dr. Gunnar Mydral to the Ninth International Conference of Social Work, held 
in Tokyo in Dec. ’58. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Sigmund Freud: The Making of a Pseudo-Scientist. By Hary K. Wells, Delhi: Mana- 
sayan Publications in Psychology, 1958. 73 pp. Price Rs. 3.00. 


Freud’s reputation has been so well esta- 
blished that one would be justified in taking 
‘for granted that his work and worth as a 
scientist would not be challenged. But the 
book under review presents such a challenge, 
for its thesis is that Freud was not a scientist 
but a pseudo-scientist. It is clear that the 
author uses the word science in a strictly nar- 
row sense which would preclude anything to 
be considered scientific which does not have 
any relation to any of the senses. Freud 
was undoubtedly a pioneer in his own line, 
and like all pioneers his work suffered from 
certain defects which were not slow in being 
brought out even by his own early followers 
and co-workers like Jung and Adler. It is 
pertinent to note that the author does not 
condemn only Freud but even William James 
in spite of the remarkable services that he 
has rendered to psychology, because ‘James 
believes in instincts! After all the business of 
a psychologist is to study the facts of human 
nature, and if human beings have instincts, 
they cannot be ignored; if the unconscious 
exists, it cannot be ignored either, The author 
quotes from a letter of Freud; “You often 
estimate me too highly. For I am not really 
a man of science, not an observer, not an ex- 
perimenter, and not a thinker, I am nothing 
but by temperament a conquistador—.an ad- 
venturer if you want to translate the word— 


with the curiosity, the boldness, and the te- 
nacity that belong to that type of being. Such 
people are apt to be treasured if they succeed, 
if they have really discovered anything; 
otherwise they are thrown aside. And that 
is not altogether unjust.” The interpretation 
that the author puts on this letter is thorough- © 
ly unjustified. The letter can be taken 
to be an expression of the usual modesty of a 
real genius like Socretes or Newton. The crux 
of the matter is “such people are apt to be 
treasured if they succeed, if they have really 
discovered anything; otherwise they are 
thrown aside.” It would be sheer perversity 
to say that Freud did not discover anything, 
and whatever he has discovered has certainly 
not been thrown aside, though it may 
have had to be modified. Making allowance 
for such extravagancies as have unfortu- 
nately clustered round Freud’s treatment of 
the Oedipus Complex, it is not possible to 
deny the complex role the sex plays 
in the life of man, and even purely moral 
considerations cannot be allowed to brush 
aside actual facts of human nature. Dr. 
Wells can surely be taken to be bold man who 
has the courage of his convictions to challenge 
even Titans, and perhaps it is good that 
Titans are challenged for it keeps up the 
freshness of thought. 


A. R, Wadia 


Fundamentals of Sociology. By P. Gisbert. Bombay: Orient Longmans, Price Rs. 8. 


This book was published barely two years 
ago and within a year a Second Edition has 
had to be brought out. It speaks a good 
deal for the author, for the book does meet 


an urgent need of the students of sociology 
in Indian Universities. In this edition, an 
outline of the origin and the development of 
sociology has been added at the beginning of 
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Chapter I, and it should prove useful. 
Various other changes comparatively of mi- 
nor importance have been made and the book 
has been brought up to date. As the first 


edition was reviewed in this journal at some 
length a detailed review of the second edi- 


tion is not necessary. 
A. R. Wadia 


Safety at Work. Published by the Indian Institute of Personnel Management. 31 pp. 


Price Rs. 1.50. 


This is the brochure containing papers read 
at the Seminar on Safety and Accident Pre- 
vention in engineering industry in November 
1957 under the auspices of the Bihar Branch 
of the Indian Institute of Personnel Manage- 
ment. The brochure contains seven papers 
by qualified and experienced personnel be- 
longing to the Tata Iron and Steel Co., Ltd., 
and also a paper by the Director, Xavier Ins- 
titute of Labour Relations, and another by 
the Inspector of Factories, Singhbhoom 
Circle. 

Writing on attitude towards and outlook 
on safety, Mr. P. T. K. Panicker holds that 
one cannot be safety-minded inside the fac- 
tory and not so outside as safety is a compre- 
hensive positive attitude. Mr. N. J. Lipler 
writing on safety as a personnel function says 
that personnel officers should be considered 
as extensions to the hands of the safety engi- 
neers and Safety Department (page 5). 
Education for safety is touched upon by C. Y. 
Mangrulker who writes that education for 
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safety should be a continuous process and not 
something which can be considered only now 
and then (page 8). Accident proneness is 
briefly analysed by Rev. Fr. T. Q. Enright of 
the Xavier Institute who says that the best 
single accident preventive is correct job-train- 
ing (page 12). Then, organisation and func- 
tions of the safety department are dealt by Mr. 
P. I. Powells. To him the organisation of 
safety should be fashioned in such a way that 
it can win the support of the personnel of 
the entire factory or establishment for 
the prevention of accidents (page 13). Mr. 
J. R. Sen examines the Role of Industrial 
Medical Officer in Industrial Accident Pre- 
vention. He holds that the success of preven- 
tive measures will depend on how well-disci- 
plined the men are and how well they are 
trained. Mr. R. P. Sinha analyses the safety 
provisions with relations to the Factories Act. 


The booklet is a welcome contribution to 
the slender literature on safety in industries. 


M. V. Moorthy 


An Introductory Study with Special Reference 


to the Tropics. By T. R. Batten, London: Oxford University Press, 1957. 248 pp. 


Price Rs. 15.00. 


This book presents a study and comparison 
of the working of the State and voluntary 
agencies engaged in Community development 
work in the countries of the tropics. The 
author had personal experience in the sub- 
ject in West and East Africa from 1927 to 
1949; and since 1949 he has been on the staff 
of University of London Institute of Educa- 
tion, making comparative studies in the 


subject. 


There are copious footnotes and _refer- 
ences, supportive also giving additional infor- 
mation to the text, all of which are put to- 
gether at the end of the text under the Sec- 
tion “REFERENCES”. 

An important basic general principle in the 
C.D. programme as stated by the author is 
that the final authority for what the agency 
does is the ‘authority’ of the actual situation 
which confronts it (p. 2). Many illustrations 
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to exemplify several of the points made in the 
book are taken from the Indian scenes of 
community development. 


Using his knowledge of social psychology, 


the auhtor tells us effectively about the im- 
portance of studying the people’s values, cus- 
toms, and beliefs. In addition, the CD 
workers “must also recognize that all aspects 
of a traditional community culture are 
in some way linked with one another, and 
that change in one aspect of the culture 
may therefore affect other aspects of it and 
create new problems. Even the smallest in- 
novation may easily set off a whole series of 
other changes so that it is often very hard to 
see what the end result of any change will 
be. Life in a traditional community is not 
compartmentalized...” (pp. 13-14). 


Our attention is also drawn to the import- 
ant distinction that some beliefs and values 
lie nearer to the heart of the community cul- 
ture than others. “While people will often 
welcome changes in the crops they plant or 
the tools they use, they can be very resistant 
to attempts to change the central concepts 
of their culture.” (p. 16). 


The book has made excellent use of theory 
and principles of social psychology to aid the 
solutions of many practical problems in the. 
CD area. In this small book, the author has 
covered amazingly large ground. Every CD 
worker, trainer and organizer must read this 
book. 


Pandharinath H. Prabhu 


The Mentally Retarded in Society. By Stanley Powell Davies and Katherine G. Ecob, New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1959. 239 pp. 


The author has divided the book into two 
narts. Part I deals with the historical back- 
ground and Part II with modern programmes 
and rehabilitation of mental defectives. The 
historical data read like an interesting story 
which reveal a gradual evolution of modern 
methods of rehabilitation of mental defec- 
tives from the time of Dr. Jean Itard’s 
intensive study of the “Savage of Aveyron” in 
1799, The change in public attitude toward 
one of the most challenging of social pro- 
biems, i.e. mental deficiency, is emphasized. 


The theme of the book may be best sum- 
marized in authors’ own words, “to no other 
form of human inadequacy have so many 
social blights been attributed: crime, delin- 
quency, degeneracy, poverty, vagrancy im- 
morality, and their train. The truths and 
fallacies of these assertions, and the develop- 
ment of modern attitudes and programmes 
are the subject of this book. Once considered 
a threat to the social order, those today 
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known as retarded are now seen less as liabili- 
ties and more as potential assets, calling upon 
society not so much for control as for skilled 
help.” 


In the rehabilitation of the mentally defec- 
tive, the isolation that once characterized him 
has disappeared. Community clinics offer- 
ing day care to selected cases have been es- 
tablished. The educational programme has 
been so organised that the children have 
benefited especially in self-care and group 
living. The authors discuss and emphasize 
that “the ultimate aim of all work with the 
retarded is socialization—the development of 
personality in relation to environment so that 
within the limits of his ability the individual 
may become a social asset instead of a social 
liability’—an aim which is not different from 
the aim of all education (p. 215). 


The language is simple and clear and the 
exposition of the subiect lucid. This book 





will be a very useful one for the students of 
the subject. I recommend it not only to me- 
dical and psychiatric social workers but also 
to parents, teachers, general medical practi- 
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tioners, pediatricians, psychiatrists, and all 
those who have to actively deal with the 


mentally retarded. 
J. C. Marfatia 


Families in Treatment. By Erika Chance, New York: Basic Books Inc., 1959. 234 pp. 


Price $5.50. 


This is the report of a research project con- 
ducted within an ongoing treatment pro- 
gramme for patient-families. The study 
shows clearly the difference between the es- 
sential altitudes of a clinician and a re- 
searcher. The writer presents new research 
methods for the study of interpersonal rela- 
tions between the patient and the therapist, 
for the measurement of the progress of the- 


rapy at any stage, and for the evaluation of 
therapeutic techniques and results. These 
methods, it is hoped, will in course of time, 
make practical contributions to the clinical 
field. 

The book will not be very easy to follow on 
the part of the clinician. However, if care- 
fully studied, it has much to offer him. 

G. R. Banerjee 


Some Aspects of Economic Advancement of Under-developed Economies. By A. N. 
Agarwala, Allahabad: Kitab Mahal, 1958. 124 pp. Price Rs. 3.00. 


This is a collection of seven essays, written 
some time in 1955-56. They are not logi- 
cally connected. The only feature, which 
appears common to them all, is that they are 
concerned, directly or indirectly, with some 
aspects of developing economy. The first four 
essays deal respectively with acceleration of 
economic development, cottage industries, 
deficit financing and life insurance beha- 
viours. The last three essays deal with 
China—her economic progress, its contpa- 
rison with that of India and China’s social 
insurance system. 


The growth economics has received con- 
siderable attention during recent years and 
hence only a few, original ideas emerge out 
of this book. The author’s argument about 
certain statistical life insurance criteria as re- 
liable indices of economic development is 
novel and hence interesting; but such criteria 
can also be found in many other institutions 
like banks, schools, libraries, etc. His com- 


parative study of the recent economic pro- 
gress of India and China is very important; 
however, his conclusion that China’s progress 
is four times faster than that of India (p. 96) 
appears to be somewhat exaggerated, from 
more recent data available. 


The un-co-ordinated essays have the 
natural defect for repetition. For example, 
though a complete chapter has been given to 
the place of cottage industries in under-deve- 
loped economies, the subject claims some 
additional space in another chapter (pp.23- 
24). The order of essays in the preface is 
slightly different from that in the book. These 
minor defects could have been easily avoid- 
ed with some extra care. On the whole, the 
book contains a lot of useful information and 
can be read with profit by students of deve- 
loping economies. The three chapters on 
China’s progress are particularly useful to 
understand the technique of rapid economic 


development. 
S. D. Punekar 
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Elements of Life Insurance. By O. P. Bajpai, Allahabad: Kitab Mahal, 1959. 195 pp. 


Price Rs. 5.00. 


The primary aim of the book is “to meet 
the requirements of B.Com. and M. Com. 
students of our Universities who have offered 
life insurance as a paper.” Life insurance 
has a vital role to play in economic develop- 
ment, as it provides the much needed finan- 
cial resources. It is also a barometer of 
country’s economic progress. The develop- 


ment of life insurance on proper lines and in 
proper hands requires a detailed study of in- 
surance problems and principles, which have 
been lucidly explained by Professor Bajpai. 
The book under review is useful not only to 
University students, but also to other classes 
such as insurance practitioners, administra- 
tors and economists. 
S. D. Punekar 


Theory of Marketing in Underdeveloped Countries. By J. N. Chaturvedi, Allahabad: 


Kitab Mahal, 1959. 135 pp. Price Rs. 7.50. 


Throughout the book, the author empha- 
sizes the central idea that the economic theo- 
ries, evolved in the context of fast progress- 
ing and highly industrialised economies, do 
not suit the requirements of the backward 
economies, where absence of progressive 
industrialisation is the very fundamental 
drawback. To emphasize this point, he goes 
out to explain the numerous aspects and 
characteristics of underdevelopment, to bring 
out its theory and problems and to des- 
cribe the role of agriculture and of industry 
in underdeveloped economies. These are 
no doubt digressions from the marketing 
field, but they can be justified as resulting 
from the author’s desire to explain the 


background of his main thesis. As a logical 
conclusion, the author has two definitions of 
marketing—one for the developed and the 
other for the underdeveloped. He then tries 
to study the demand and supply sides (the 
producer, the middlemen and the market) 
in these two worlds, but fails to evolve a 
clear-cut marketing theory for the under- 
developed countries. The book, however, 
indicates a new field of study and contri- 
butes many original ideas to the field of 
growth economics. The sequence of chap- 
ters does not appear to be in proper order. 
The price of this small book seems to be 
somewhat high. 
S. D. Punekar 


Problems and Processes of Economic Planning in Underdeveloped Economies (with 
special reference to India). By H. C. Gupta, Allahabad: Kitab Mahal, 1958. 288 pp. 


Price Rs, 5.00. 


India is in the process of economic growth 
and naturally considerable attention is being 
paid by Indian scholars to growth 
economics. The book reviews is an addition 
to the fast-increasing literature on economics 
of underdeveloped countries. By now, we 
are familiar with the path followed by books 
in this field. They start with the assumption 


that problems of underdeveloped countries 
are different from those of the developed 
countries and naturally need indigenous 
remedies for their solution. They explain 
the nature and criteria of underdevelopment 
and show the characteristic features in 
different fields—industry, agriculture, trans- 
port, social services, etc. They study 
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the underutilised resources and mention 
measures for their optimum utilisation. ‘They 
examine the technique of planning as the 
means to development. Lastly, some of the 
books advocate the need for an independent 
theory of growth for underdeveloped 


countries. 


The book under review follows this usual 


pattern. However, credit must be given to 
Professor Gupta for the simple, clear and 
adequate treatment of the subject. He has 
not worked out the growth theory but has 
emphasized the need for its evolution. His 
approach is scientific and scholarly; most of 
the facts are backed up by figures. 


S. D. Punekar 


Planning in India. By G. P. Khare, Allahabad: Kitab Mahal, 1958. 1525 pp. Price 


Rs. 3.75. 


This study is based on the Ph.D. thesis 
submitted by the author to the University 
of Kansas in 1956. He has brought it up-to- 
date by adding a chapter on the Second 
Five Year Plan. 


On two points, the author has made 
important original contributions. He has 
applied the principles of linear programming 
to determine the priorities in allocation to 
different sectors of economy. He has also 
used the method of projections to analyse 
the plan from the point of view of physical 
achievements. He justifies the first priority 
assigned to agriculture because it would lead 
to maximisation of national income. How- 
ever, he does not approve the priority given 
to transport and communications over indus- 
tries, because his application of linear 
programming reveals that industries ,add 
more to the national income than transport 
and communications. The method of pro- 
jections leads him to the conclusion that 
during the First Plan period considerable 


progress was achieved in agriculture but not 
in industries, where actual production fell 
short of the pre-plan period. 


The book has been marred by a few minor 
drawbacks. While tracing the history of plan- 
ning in India, the author pays much atten- 
tion to such minor matters as Grow More 
Food Campaign but ignores the work of the 
National Planning Committee. He forgets 
(p. 31) that People’s Plan and the Royist 
Plan are the same and that Sir Visveswarayya 
had written a book on planning but not sub- 
mitted a plan in the modern sense. The 
Bengal Famine was in 1943 and not in 1942, 
as stated in the Preface. 


These are, however, minor errors, which 
do not detract the value of the book. Dr. 
Khare’s approach is original and refreshing 
and may be helpful to our planframers in 
evaluation of their plans. 


S. D. Punekar 


Illustrated Income-Tax Law. By B. D. Nagpal, Allahabad: Kitab Mahal, 1958. 380 pp. 
(addendum for Finance Act, 1958). Price Rs. 7.50. 


This book is primarily written for students 
of professional examinations in accountancy, 
for University students of M.Com., B.Com. 
and LL.B. classes and for those preparing for 


Income-tax Department examinations. The 
limited objective has been achieved by ex- 
plaining the complicated subject in a simple 
and clear manner, 
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Recent Developments in Certain Aspects of Indian Economy—IV. By International Labour 
Office (India Branch), New Delhi, 1959, 101 pp. Rs. 1.50. 


The India Branch of the International 
Labour Office is doing a useful service through 
publication of these pamphelets which con- 
tain topical, informative articles on certain 
important subjects. The present publication 
contains three articles on industrial relations, 
workers’ education and labour welfare. The 
three subjects are inter-related in the sense 
that they all contribute to industrial peace. 
The article on industrial relations deals with 
trade unions and employers’ organisations and 
the relations between the two. It also discusses 
some incidental matters as machinery to im- 
prove industrial relations, workers’ participa- 


tion in management, code of discipline and 
grievance procedure. The article on workers’ 
education deals with the scope and content 
of such education, the methods and tech- 
niques used, agencies and the present posi- 
tion in India. Similar treatment is given to 
labour welfare in the last article. All the 
three articles explain the role of the I.L.O. 
in respective fields. 


The articles contain considerable useful, 
factual information, presented in a thorough- 


‘ly objective manner. 


S. D. Punekar 


Indian Economics Year Book, 1959-60, Allahabad: Kitab Mahal, 1959. 266 pp. 


This is the second edition of the Year Book, 
whose object has been stated to be “to pro- 
vide to the Indian readers, interested in eco- 
nomic problems, a bird’s eye-view of the latest 
facts relating to the economic life.in this 
country in the context of the world picture.” 
It appears to be a useful reference book, con- 


taining within a small compass up-to-date and 
adequate information on a_ variety of 
topics, Its value may be enhanced, if a chapter 
tracing the current economic events during 
the year is added. A chronology of impor- 
tant events and an index may also be useful. 
S. D. Punekar 


The Tribal Economy: An Economic Study of the Baiga. By D. S. Nag, Delhi: Bharatiya 
Adimjati Sevak Sangh, 1958. 418 pp. Rs. 21.00. 


Tribes in India have so far attracted only 
anthroplogists and social workers, Naturally 
most of the studies which deal with tribal 
people are cultural or anthropological. 
Students of other social sciences, like econo- 
mics, politics and psychology have neglected 
this important field, probably because the 
existing accepted models in these sciences 
cannot be used for experiment in tribal areas. 
For example, the various concepts in econo- 
mics relating to production, exchange, distri- 
bution, money, markets, banks, etc., are not 
found in tribal economy. The economist is 
more interested in the ramifications of 


modern mercantile economy than in the 
simple features of the out-of-date closed eco- 
nomy of the tribal people. 


The importance of tribal economy, how- 
ever, cannot be minimized. Tribals con- 
stitute about eight per cent of the total popu- 
lation in India. In some states they account 
for a sizeable proportion—34 per cent in 
Assam, 25 per cent in Orissa and 23 per cent 
in Madhya Pradesh. They are the oldest in- 
habitants in India, though at present they are 
at the bottom of the social and economic 
ladder. As citizens of free India, they are to 
be helped to develop themselves and to evolve 
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a productive economic life free from outside 
exploitation. We have adequate information 
about their religious and social customs, their 
culture and dialects, their arts and crafts. 
However, very little is known about their 
economic life. Development programmes 
may not be realistic, as long as adequate 
details about tribal economy are _ not 
available. Economic development for tribal 
peoples means solution of some of the 
challenging problems, such as shifting culti- 
vation, forest economy, integration of handi- 
crafts with agriculture and indebtedness. 


Dr. Nag has studied the social and economic 
life of the Baigas of Madhya Pradesh and 
has summarised his findings in the book under 
review. He conducted a social survey, cover- 
ing 2,192 Baigas, belonging to 350 families 
and collected data relating to their social life, 


bewar and plough cultivation, forest econo- 
my, handicrafts, marketing and transport, 
income and expenditure, and indebtedness. 
The Baigas at present appear to be in a state 
of transition—from self-sufficing to exchange 
economy. Dr. Nag has studied this process 
of transformation and its effects upon the 
Baiga economy and has suggested measures 
for the smooth rehabilitation of the tribe. 


This is a pioneer work in an important but 
neglected field. The data have been pain- 
stakingly collected against heavy odds and 
have been presented in a systematic manner. 
The study shows a mastery over economics 
and social anthropology. It can serve as a 
good model for similar studies relating to the 
economic aspects of other tribal people. 


S. D. Punekar 


United Nations—Handbook of Population Methods: Studies in Methods Series F No. 5 


Rev. I, New York, 1958 Sales No. 58 XVIT., 6. 


—Vol. I: General Aspects of a Population Census ($US 1.75) 
—Vol. II: Economic Characteristics of the Population ($US 0.80) 


This Handbook, the latest addition to a 
series on population censuses brought out by 
the United Nations, is a revised edition of the 
earlier manuals on Census Methods. This 
Handbook consists of a series of three 
volumes: General Aspects of a Population 
Census (Vol. I), Economic Characteristi¢s of 
Population (Vol. II) and Demographic and 
Social Characteristics of the Population (Vol. 
III). It fulfills the objective of integrating and 
systematising the material included in the 
earlier manuals, Besides, as required, certain 
topics are elaborated and repetitions elimi- 
nated. 


Volume I is divided into two parts: part one 
consists of six chapters and part two of three 
chapters. Under part one, the first two chap- 
ters discuss in great detail the concept, pur- 
pose, scope and extent of census taking with 


examples from countries which carried out 
studies between 1945 and 1954. Chapter III] 
discusses the importance of legislation relat- 
ing to census in a country, the procedure for 
making budget estimates (with examples of 
the costs of the latest censuses of a number of 
countries), and the organisation required for 
undertaking a study. It is interesting to note 
that India has the lowest per capita cost for 
the 1951 census ($0.008) and Canada the 
highest ($0.60). The high per capita cost for 
Canada may be explained by the fact that 
censuses there are not just enumerations of 
people by some characteristics but cover a 
wide variety of subjects, such as agriculture, 
housing, etc. Chapters IV to VI deal with 
the actual procedure in census, from work 
prior to enumeration to post-enumeration 
work, including coding, classification and the 
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publication of the final report. The section 
on census questionnaires is well illustrated 
with the forms used in various countries. 


The second part analyses the utility of the 
sampling procedure, not only as an auxiliary 
to census but also in terms of its usefulness in 
lieu of the census. The annexure to this part 
lists useful references on sampling methods. 


This volume would prove a welcome addi- 
tion to the library of any person, layman and 
advanced student, interested in census 
methods. It provides not only with a de- 
tailed analysis of methodological problems 
encountered in censuses conducted in differ- 
ent countries but also discusses suggesstions 
for tackling them. Finally, the whole discus- 
sion of problems is recast with special atten- 
tion to the problems and needs of countries 
having limited experience and resources. It 
should, therefore, prove a real guide especial- 
ly in the under-developed countries, which 
will soon be embarking on census operations. 


This volume has very closely followed, as 
in the case of other U. N. Publications, the 
recommendations of the U.N. regarding 
future national population censuses. 


Volume II is divided into three distinct 
parts: the first part consisting of three chap- 
ters deals with definitions, the choice of termi- 
nology, the application of census data on eco- 
nomically active population. Further, this 
part gives the experience of 52 countries in 
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collecting data on economic characteristics 
during the 1950 census. 


The second part consisting of seven chap- 
ters makes valuable suggestions for future 
censuses, particularly with regard to defini- 
tions and classification of the economically 
active population, procedures for enumera- 
tion and processing of the economic charac- 
teristics and presentation of the final tables. 


The third part (Appendices) gives socio- 
economic classifications, outlines for selected 
tabulation of the economic characteristics, 
economic data on households and an illus- 
trative chart. 


This volume should prove useful to 
countries “which do not have a long census 
history.. 2nd do not have highly developed 
system for collecting recurrent data in 
intercensal periods”. Particularly, in India, it 
should help in the study of labour force. We 
have “a long census history”, but all along we 
have gathered little data on the economical- 
ly active population. 

Thus, as far as India is concerned, it would 
be worthwhile for our authorities and others 
interested in collecting afresh economic data 
through census and other field studies, using 
this book as a constant guide. Attention 
should be paid to the recommendations of 
the U.N. on definitions and terminology re- 
lated to census methods and reproduced in 
this volume. 


P. Ramachandran 








